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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Reapers of the New York Times are currently being ex- 
posed to a special series on Russia, written by the returned 
Moscow correspondent, Harrison E. Salisbury. The second 
article in the series, entitled “Was Stalin Put to Death to 
Avoid Blood Purge?”, reached us the other day and stirred 
old echoes. A look at our files explained why. For, in the 
April 20, 1953 issue of THE 
New Leaper, the lead article 
was headlined “How Did Stal- 
in Die?” Its author: veteran 
Russian historian Boris I. 

Nicolaevsky (cut at right). 

Analyzing the 
Russia a month after Stalin’s 
death, and at a distance of 
more than 4,000 miles, Nicola- 
evsky wrote: “Stalin could not 
have died at a more oppor- 
tune moment, whether solely 
through natural causes or with 
the ‘aid’ of his present heirs. 
. . . It is my own belief that 
Stalin’s death represented . . . 
the sudden climax of a bitter 
struggle behind the Kremlin walls . . . in which both 
Malenkov and Beria were opposed to Stalin.” Nicolaevsky 
then went on to analyze the strange developments since the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 
October 20, 1952, culminating in the death of Stalin, the 
reversal in the “doctors’ plot” affair and the disappearance 
of Stalin’s personal secretary, Alexander N. Poskrebyshev. 
He concluded: “Stalin died as a result of a bitter fight on 


Mic 


events in 


NICOLAEVSKY 





his own policies which his eventual successors were deter. 
mined to halt, and did—as soon as Stalin was safely buried” 

We will not bore you with accounts of how many people 
sneered at this article; it didn’t bother us and shouldy' 
bother you. Suffice it to say that Mr. Salisbury, who was 
in Moscow at the time and who has had the benefit of mor 
than a year’s study and reflection, has now confirmed Niro. 
laevsky at every important point. His account of the fatefy| 
five months between the Nineteenth Congress and Stalin’: 
death, while enhanced by details which only an on-the-spot 
observer could obtain, is identical in essence with that of 
Nicolaevsky. Salisbury’s account was published in th: 
Times of September 20, 1954, Nicolaevsky’s in Tue New 
Leaver of April 20, 1953. We look to the remainder of the 
Salisbury series to confirm other of Mr. Nicolaevsky’s pre 
dictions which self-styled “experts” found hard to believe 

Lineup CHANcE: Our “National Reports” department this 
week features a new name, that of John Carmichael, wh 
will report to us from New Orleans from now on. Mr. Cur. 
michael, a graduate of Baylor University, was a labo 
reporter for the New Orleans /tem before assuming bi 
present post as international representative of the America 
Newspaper Guild (CIO). He replaces Stephen P. Rya 
who has gone to Dublin to study the Irish drama. 

A Pause In ALTERNATIVES: For the first time since Jur 
21, we are running no piece this week on “Alternatives | 
the H-Bomb.” That is not because the series is over; W 
have several articles yet to be published. But the two w 
want to publish next, by Edward Crankshaw and Hugi 
Seton-Watson, are still en route from England; and sine 
we wished to devote major space to the German probler 
this week, we thought it a good time to take a breath. 
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WHICH WAY GERMANY? 





Adenauer on the Spot » kisio ¢. now 


BoNnN 
ISTORY HAS inscrutable ways. 
When the French National As- 
embly convened for the EDC debate, 
both the friends and the enemies of 
the defense treaties shared one basic 
desire. Each saw in his own course 
the best way to limit German strength 
and influence. Yet the most likely re- 
sult of the Paris decision will be to 
increase the strength of the new Ger- 
man Republic and to establish its 
influence in Western councils. 

The demise of EDC has created an 
entirely new situation. Those who 
had thought that history could be 
preserved and stored for future use 
now find themselves very much mis- 
taken. Beneath the seal of hope, com- 
placency and self-delusion, natural 
forces have been at work to turn the 
pickled plan of four years ago into a 
vastly different product. By great 
good fortune the new mixture is not 


| explosive; the lid was lifted, not 


blown off. 


All concerned now see things 


| much more clearly, but the fact that 


the European Defense Community 
has been swept away with its cob- 


webs of habit and illusion is a re- 


t lief, not a solution. The problems 
4 which beset the Western nations four 


5 Years ago are still with us. 


ENR TA RED RUD ae ten 


A sov- 
reign, democratic Germany, not a 
satellite but self-reliant. must be re- 
armed and brought into a Western 
alliance as a bulwark of peace in 
Europe. 

The new state of Western Europe 
me recognized at once by Great 
Britain, In proposing a nine-power 
conference to consider the problem 
- German rearmament, Sir Winston 
Churchill quite deliberately discard- 
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ed the old pattern of conversations 
between Western Germany on the 
one hand and the three Occupation 
Powers on the other. Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden came to Bonn 
on his round of consultations as a 
matter of course. A return either to 
the old forms or to the old means of 
contriving a solution whereby the 
German army would be larger than 
smaller than the 


the Russian and 


French is now unthinkable. Four 
eventful years and the frustration of 
patching up a crazy quilt of treaties, 
conventions, protocols, guarantees, 
supplementary agreements and ex- 
ecutive interpretations have changed 
not only the British outlook but the 
German even more. 

Four years ago, when EDC began 
Western 
many was and felt like an occupied 


The Federal 


was barely a year old and very much 


as the Pleven Plan, Ger- 


country. Government 


coddled, supervised and suspected by 


ANTHONY EDEN: TAKES NEW COURSE 


the Allied High Commissioners who 
retained supreme authority. Democ- 
racy was a tender shoot. Economic 
revival seemed more good luck than 
a steady trend, and the way Ger- 
many was overdrawing in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union there was no 
telling how long this luck would hold. 
Direct contact with the outside world 
was haphazard. There was no For- 
eign Office. Only a handful of con- 
and minor diplomats 


suls, agents 


represented Germany in those coun- 
had 


recognizing the Bonn Republic. 


tries which gotten around to 

In 1950, German internal politics 
had not had time to settle down to a 
predictable system. Foreign policy, 
such as it was, aimed to remove the 
restrictions which lay heavily all 
around and to establish normal rela- 
tions with the Western world. Ger- 
many was very modest and very 
frightened in those days after Korea. 
Almost anything, the mere fact that 
the Occupation Powers invited Ger- 
mans to discuss the possibility of 
joining in the common defense, was 
a reassuring step forward. 

When the Bonn Conventions and 
the treaty creating a European De- 
fense Community were signed in May 
1952, satisfaction in Germany was 
genuine. Chancellor Adenauer had 
little trouble in convincing the coun- 
try that the concessions he had made 
were a small price to pay for Ger- 
man admission to the Western bloc. 
Sovereignty under the Bonn Con- 
ventions was a friendly fiction in 
which Britain, France and the United 
States could reassume supreme au- 
thority any time they considered 
necessary. And the Chancellor was 
ready to accept the loss of the Saar 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ADENAUER conser 


if that would smooth the path of 
European union. 

Today, Germany is not and does 
not feel like an occupied country. 
The revised Occupation Statute is 
still in 
restrictions are more nuisance than 
The Allied High Com- 
mission’s last remaining important 
itself. The 


Bonn Republic has demonstrated that 


force, but its few residual 


hindrance. 


function is to dissolve 


it is willing and able to manage its 
democracy. 


It has stood firm in the face of Soviet 


affairs and consolidate 
blandishments and Communist pres- 
sure. Free elections have swept rad- 
icalism out of German public life. 
Economic recovery and expansion 
have been phenomenal. The currency 
is as stable as the Government. and 
both have won enormous respect 
around the world. In short, Germany 
today is a healthy, functioning, demo- 
cratic state, with a new self-assurance 
and no mean idez of its own worth. 

Small wonder then that the Ger- 
man Government replied sharply to 
the blow from Paris. To start with, 
it made known that the Bonn Con- 
ventions now killed by the French 
Assembly would remain dead for 
Germany. Then the Cabinet officially 
followed through, demanding the 
restoration of sovereignty and par- 
ticipation in Western defense with- 
out discrimination. The presence of 
foreign troops on German soil was 
to be regulated by special treaties. 
Negotiations suggested with 
Britain, the United States and the 
EDC countries without France. All 


were 


in all, a gruff and perhaps threaten- 
ing set of wishes. Foreign observers 
cocked their ears for rumbles of 
warning that the bitter shock of EDC 
might knock German politics off the 
rails of moderation. 

For years, reporters in Germany, 
coppered 
their description of the growth of 


including myself, have 
German democracy with the reminder 
that the Bonn Republic had not yet 
It could 
fairly be considered a hothouse plant 
which the Western allies had shielded 
and cultivated. The icy blast of eco- 


undergone any real test. 





SPD's OLLENHAUER: SEEKS PARLEY 


nomic depression or some serious 
political setback could well destroy 
an organism which had still to be 
considered delicate. The collapse of 
Chancellor Adenauer’s European pol- 
icy under the weight of French sus- 
picion seemed to be the kind of de- 
feat which the Chancellor and his 
brand of civilized restraint might not 
survive. 

No one could have 
himself more enthusiastically to the 
cause of EDC than the German Chan- 


cellor. He preached it on every occa- 


committed 


sion, campaigned with it from one 
end of the country to the other, for- 
bade his officials even to entertain 
the possibility that it could fail. He 
took a decisive and politically risky 
step in subordinating the aim of Ger- 
man unity to the ideal of Western 
integration. In such strongholds of 
nationalist feeling as Lower Saxony, 
he publicly and at electiontime jus- 
tified French 
open abuse as a natural consequence 


fears, criticism and 
of German misbehavior in the past. 
When the French Assembly killed 
EDC, it knocked the bottom out of 
Adenauer’s foreign policy. Coming 
after a black summer which had seen 
Otto John and CDU Bundestag 
Deputy Schmidt-Wittmarck defect to 
the East, the first serious industrial 
and 


this 


strikes in postwar Germany 


severe losses to the harvest, 


buffet might have shaken the Goy. 
ernment. But the German people a. 
cepted the débacle with their cys. 
tomary placidity. 

Disappointment and bitterness at 
France’s failure to rise to the need 
of the hour were freely expressed, but 
the grim forebodings about what 
would ensue have not been realized, 
There followed no wave of nationalist 
reaction. no outburst of radical de. 
mands. Criticism of France was 
neither especially loud nor long; 
and far from criticizing the Chan. 
cellor for having committed himself 
dead . duck, 


newspapers and speakers chided him 


unconditionally to a 
for blaming France too sharply in 
his post mortems. Neither his prestige 
nor his program seemed to suffer in 
the least. [Mr. Hottelet filed this dis 
patch before the Schleswig-Holstein 
elections in which Adenauer’s party 
lost ground. Ep. ] 

In the time that has elapsed since 
the Paris decision, there has been m 
sign of a rise in isolationism or nev 
tralism in Germany, much less am 
movement to turn away from an u- 
receptive West and seek solace in 
Moscow. The Socialists proposed 4 
new Big Four conference on Ge 
many and the concentration of Ger 
man effort on reunification. Adenaue 
felt strong enough to counterattad 
by rejecting a meeting with the Sor 
iet Union at this time as hopeles 
and the SPD suggestion as 
rageous. 

German public opinion’s impet 
turbable response is one of the cat: 
fying and hopeful by-products of th 
EDC crisis and the melancholy su 
mer of 1954. Some observers git 
the bustling vacation season and 
continuation of high prosperity ‘ 
share of the credit. But underly 
such favorable influences is # 
greater political maturity of the le 









man people. 

The German Cabinet seemed ® 
more certain of this maturity he 
other observers when it rushed { 
ward to claim sovereignty and i 
right to rearm. The hasty manifes® 
was indeed mainly designed 
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wme of the wind which was expected 
blow into nationalist sails. As 
gon as it became clear how little 
yind there was, the Chancellor and 
his ministers began to soften their 
line. 

Dr. Adenauer gave emphatic pub- 
lic assurance of his devotion to the 
Buropean cause, said that he still 
hoped for some kind of European 
defense community and expressed 
the conviction that the pressure of 
circumstances would bring one about 
soner or later. He declared that re- 
amament without 
vould not mean unlimited rearma- 
ment, but that Germany would accept 
reasonable restrictions and would al- 


discrimination 


ways stand ready to merge its na- 
tional armed forces with those of its 
neighbors in a joint defense effort. 
In this connection it is known that 
Bonn is prepared to abide by the old 
EDC maximum of twelve divisions 
with limited war production and 


The Rise of Neutralism 


HILE ALL EYES have been 

focused on the crisis-to-crisis 
atmosphere of Paris in recent weeks, 
amore portentous, though less flam- 
boyant, development has been taking 
place in Germany, where Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer is standing at the 
threshold of his most critical battle 
for survival. 

We have paid relatively less atten- 
tion to Herr Adenauer, largely be- 
cause we have taken his position too 
much for granted. The landslide vic- 
lory in last September’s elections has 
‘surrounded the Bonn coalition with 
@ aura of strength which, it has been 
commonly believed, nothing short of 
the Chancellor’s death or an unex- 
pected internal cataclysm could dis- 
lodge. But these illusions are ab- 
ruptly giving way as the European 


bate over German rearmament is 





Water F. HAHN is now a research 


m international relations 
a ] , . . 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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severe restrictions on atomic weapons 
even if a German national army is 
admitted to NATO. 

Chancellor 


stressed that sovereignty would not 


Similarly, Adenauer 
mean license or open the way for a 
policy of opportunist oscillation be- 
tween East and West. He affirmed 
that Germany is part of the West 
and would freely surrender her func- 
tions of sovereignty to international 
organizations. He disclaimed any in- 
tention of isolating France and 
stressed Franco-German friendship 
as the only foundation of a united 
Europe. 

Such 
Germany’s new policy does not alter 
the fact that 
press for sovereignty and 


reasonable extenuation of 
the Chancellor will 
rearma- 
ment at the coming international con- 
ferences. As an immediate solution, 
NATO. 
with some smaller European grouping 
inside NATO a more distant but still 


he favors membership in 


final 


Contrary to popular surmise, the 


approaching the showdown. 
threat to Adenauer does not emanate 
solely from the “loyal opposition” 
of the Social Democratic party. It 
stems, instead, from a movement in 


DR. OTTO JOHN: WORDS SHAKE BONN 


desirable objective. Like the majority 
of Germans, he believes Western 
unity and strength to be as necessary 
as ever for a variety of reasons. Not 
only is self-defense a vital function 
of democracy but a German con- 
tribution could, by increasing West- 
ern power and influence, help lead to 
a peaceful reunification of Germany 
by agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Backed by German opinion and by 
Britain, the United States and Ben- 
elux, Dr. Adenauer has a good 
chance of winning Western consent 
for his new program. It is important 
that he should. Although he has 
weathered the EDC storm remarkably 
well, there is a limit to the number 
of conferences from which any po- 
litician can return empty-handed. 

The problem of Germany’s place in 
the West remains to be solved. We 
would be well advised to begin with 
a solution while Adenauer is alive 
and in office. 


By Walter F. Hahn 


Germany which has gained relent- 
lessly in volume and velocity. The 
movement goes under the name of a 
bevy of organizations and person- 
alities, but collectively its name is 
neutralism. 

The potential strength of this phe- 
nomenon is unquestionable. As early 
as the summer of 1951, the EMNID 
Public Opinion Institute of Bielefeld 
asked a representative cross-section 
of West Germany this question: 
“What do you personally think is 
more important: that we Germans 
should side with the Americans, side 
with the Russians, or remain neutral 
between the two?” Of the 88 per cent 
who reportedly expressed an opinion. 
36 per cent were pro-American, 3 
per cent pro-Russian, and 50 per 
cent favored neutrality. 

We have little reason to assume 
that this sentiment has dwindled ap- 
preciably since 1951. The only fac- 
tors preventing its mobilization on 
the part of organized German neu- 


CONTINUED ON SEAT PACE 
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NEUTRALISM  cosnsceo 


tralist groups have been the ideolo- 


gical and tactical divergences of these 
groups on one hand, and the personal 
popularity and successful domestic 
policies of Adenauer on the other. 
Competent observers of the German 
scene have, in fact, invoked the latter 
two reasons to account for the Chan- 
cellor’s electoral landslide last year, 
rather than his foreign policy. 

Any veils obscuring German neu- 
tralism, however, have been torn 
aside in recent weeks. First came the 


defection of Dr. Otto John. the full 


and American preparations for a 
“preventive war” gave the German 
neutralists their first substantial ship- 
ment of ammunition. Important also 
was his exhortation that the German 
people must find a modus vivendi 
with Communism because “Commu- 
nism, whether you like it or not, is a 
This touched 


lowest common denominator of Ger- 


reality.” upon the 
man neutralist agitation, namely the 
contention that arriving at an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union is 
not only possible, but necessary. 


impact of which still defies descrip- We stress this one common de- 


tion. When the former West German nominator because there are few 













































security chief outlined his belief in a other stretches of homogeneity in the 


. NIEMOELLER: PACIFISM AND HATRED Bf yino 
neutralized Germany under the kleig- | German neutralist movement. Unlike 
withdrawal from the explosive-laden 
global interplay of power politics. It 


advocates a reunified Germany, nev- 


lights of an elaborate East German other European countries where neu- 


and n 
the mi 
early | 
tralized by common accord among & yith 

the four powers, and holds that nev & y,, | 


press conference on August 11, the _ tralism, despite its nebulous tenets, 


reverberations shook Bonn to its has achieved a certain measure of 


foundations. political identification, the German 
Dr. John’s charges of secret EDC variety confronts us with an intricate 


clauses, West German renazification labyrinth of thought which extends tralization can, in fact, serve as the 1950 | 


the entire length of the West German only basis for reunification under J date ¢ 
present circumstances. Because this § Comm 


program is in perfect harmony with BF cater 


political structure. 

Its ranks are composed of a motley 
conglomeration of elements, ranging current Soviet 
from Communists and fellow-travel- 


ers to neo-Nazis and militant ad- 


objectives vis-a-vis ing a 
Germany, it is here that the Com BF names 
munist hand has been heaviest. fluenc 

There is, for example, the rather BR The 
pathetic figure of ex-Chancellor Jos catege 
Wirth, who has donated a fading t¢ B one 
spectability and faltering mentality strong 
to a questionable coterie of elements. & js per 
Wirth, a devout Catholic and leader & hich 
of the Center party’s left wing during & are sy 
the Weimar period, has been mot: & noel) 
vated perhaps as much by persona & out , 
vengeance against Adenauer, Wh IF jicioy 


venturers. Their exhortations gener- 
ally center upon the four major 
burning issues in the German po- 
litical mentality: the desire for re- 
unification, war-weary opposition to 
rearmament, resentment against the 
conquering powers, and the desire 
for Germany’s international freedom 
of action. No political party, least of 
all Adenauer’s own Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, has escaped neutral- 
ism’s impact. 


frustrated his postwar comeback a I combi 
tempt in the CDU, as by the new cot & sumin 
victions assimilated during 4 tri) HF lic hi 
to the East Zone in late 195l. His moelle 
political party started last year, the would 
Bund der Deutschen (League of Ger and 
mans). has nestled close to the Cot mean 


An analysis of the movement sep- 
arates two major areas of purpose, if 
not of content. The first of these is 
the school of “neither-nor” neutral- 
ism, best characterized by the slogan 
“ohne mich” (“leave me out”) about =‘ munist party line and has been de domir 
void of real political significance. J Franc 

Close behind Wirth and slight) The 
less tainted by Communist influen > plicit 
is the so-called Nauheimer Kres (Cerr 
(Nauheim Circle) of Professor Ulrict Dr, 
Noack of the University of Wuer Cabin 
burg. The major contribution of th Aden; 
school is its concept of an am I sue, . 


which a good part of German opin- 
ion has rallied. Drawing its strength 
from two of the forementioned popu- 
lar impulses—the desire for reunifi- 
cation at any price and the rejection 
of remilitarization in any form—this 
school believes that Germany can 
survive only through a complete 
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NADOLNY: MISSIONS BEAR RED MARK 


and neutralized Germany, much in 
the manner of Switzerland. After an 
arly honeymoon of cordial relations 
with East German leaders, Noack 
was harshly disavowed in March 
1950 for his criticisms of the single- 
date electoral method adopted by the 
Communists. His closely-knit circle, 
catering to the intellectual and boast- 
ing a number of prominent political 
names, has maintained a shadowy in- 
fuence in West German politics. 

The remainder of the “neither-nor” 
category is popularized by a wide 
tone of converging elements. The 
strongest characteristic of this sector 
is perhaps a profound pacifism, upon 
which a variety of personal motives 
are superimposed. Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, for example, who has lashed 
out against Adenauer almost as 
viciously as he did against Hitler, 
combines this pacifism with a con- 
suming hatred for the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy. As seen by the Nie- 
noeller group, a reunified Germany 
would mean a Protestant Germany 
and a neutralized Germany would 
mean independence from the pre- 


dominantly Catholic countries of 


France and Italy. 


The religious motive is less im- 
plicit in the Deutsche V olkspartei 
“erman People’s party) headed by 
Dr. Gustay Heinemann, a former 
Cabinet minister who broke with 
Adenauer over the rearmament is- 
‘ue. Along with Frau Wessel. until 
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1951 
party, Dr. 


co-chairman of the Center 


Heinemann nevertheless 
exercises a strong appeal to inter- 
denominational pacifism. 

One general observation must be 
made before we leave the “neither- 
nor” adherents of German neutral- 
ism, and this touches strongly upon 
the Dr. John affair. It is no coinci- 
dence that many of the present neu- 
tralist leaders had been prominent in 
the resistance movement against 
Hitler. There is more to this phe- 
nomenon than just the explanation 
that these men collaborated with 
Communists and Soviet agents in the 
underground and simply continued 
these associations after the war. 

We have already noted the deeply 
religious, almost mystically humani- 
tarian strain which pervades a good 
portion of neutralist thinking. It was 
this same idealism which formed the 
strongest springboard for the resist- 
ance against National Socialism. Add 
to this a response mechanism ac- 
quired in years spent in Nazi torture 
chambers and you have the essential 


profile of the 
turned-neutralist: the prospect of a 


resistance-fighter- 


new march of uniforms—the sight 
of a former National Socialist back 
in high office—and the mechanism is 
triggered into action. This explains 


EAST ZONE 


not only Dr. John, but also many 


occupants of the neutralist band- 


wagon. 

The same criteria do not apply, 
however, to the other major area of 
neutralist thought: the advocates of | 
an “either-or” policy of watchful 
waiting. It is this group which poses 
the gravest danger in Germany to- 
day, because it welds neutralism and 
nationalism into one inseparable 
It is the more dangerous, 
moreover, because it seduces the na- 


entity. 


tionally conscious German with an 
argument to which he is most sus- 
ceptible—the argument of “histori- 
cal-political necessity.” 

The main precepts of this argu- 
ment are simple in their essential 
They set forth that Ger- 
many, situated in the main concourse 


outline. 


of Europe, has been able to maintain 
its national character only by tra- 
ditionally reserving for itself more 
than one course of action. It has been 
able to accomplish this—so the argu- 
proceeds—only because the 
Germans, through long association, 
have succeeded in penetrating the 


ment 


enigma of the Eastern mind. 
Bismarck established German he- 
gemony by skillfully playing off East 
against West, all the time consolidat- 
ing his country’s position between the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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two spheres. The tragedy of World 
War I descended upon Germany 
when the Iron Chancellor’s successors 
shortsightedly discarded his system. 
But postwar Germany redressed this 
mistake with the Treaty of Rapallo of 
1922, which inaugurated a long pe- 
riod of cordial relations between the 
young Soviet Republic and the even 
younger Weimar Republic. Rapallo 
gave Germany the necessary tactical 
independence of the West, the eco- 
nomic benefits of the East, and a gen- 
eral resurgence of strength derived 
from the new balance of power. 

This is the nostalgia underlying 
current demands for a return to the 
“Spirit of Rapallo.” Its proponents 
blithely disregard the fact that the 
present power relationship is a far 
cry from 1922, when the Soviet-Ger- 
man pact was characterized by the 
late David Lloyd George as a hand- 
shake between “the two pariahs of 
Europe.” They hammer away only 
at the fact that Adenauer is com- 
mitting the cardinal sin of traditional 
German policy by seeking an irrevo- 
cable attachment to one side of the 
global scale. And—so runs the im- 
plied suggestion—is not the acknowl- 
edged of West 


Germany to the Atlantic Alliance 


“indispensability” 


proof of her potential bargaining 
strength? 

These exhortations fall upon fer- 
tile ground: the captains of heavy 
industry with their only slightly tar- 
nished dreams of Eastern markets 
and Eastern raw materials, the sur- 


vivors of the military with their 


BRUENING: AID TO THE NEUTRALISTS 


grudging respect for Soviet man- 
power and organization, the militant 
adventurers of the lunatic fringe, 
and many other past and potential 
beneficiaries of a rapprochement with 
the East. Its apostles are eminently 
resourceful, as evidenced in the per- 
son of former Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Rudolf Nadolny, whose phan- 
tom-like missions between the two 
unmistakable 
Soviet imprint. And affirmation by 
such irreproachable personages as 
the brilliant theoretician Hermann 
Rauschning and ex-Chancellor Hein- 
rich Bruening gives the historical-po- 
litical approach tremendous weight 
among leading political and intel- 
lectual circles. 

The sum total of all these parts 
represents sinister storm warnings 


Germanys bear an 


for the Adenauer Administration, 4 
good part of the Chancellor's de. 
peration to avert total failure of the 
EDC project can be attributed to an 
acknowledgment of these signals. A 
convinced European, Adenauer ap. 
pears to believe sincerely in estab. 
lishing Western solidarity on the 
most efficient scale possible. But, to 
state the obvious, Adenauer is also 
a convinced German to whom the 
Defense Community means not only 
a return of virtual German. sover- 
eignty, but also a means of contain. 
ing the dangerous predilections dis 
cussed. 

It is context that 
Adenauer’s latest offer of the olive 
branch to the Social Democrats mus 
be interpreted. Ostensibly, the SPD 
is to be admited to coalition stané- 
ing for a truly “national” appraisal 
of Germany’s alternatives. In simple 


within — this 


political terms, this means that 
Adenauer is calling upon all possible 
reserves for the anticipated clash with 
resurgent nationalism. 

This is also what we must keep in 
mind in our own search for “s 
ternatives.”” The one discussed mos 
frequently in recent weeks—that of 
granting unconditional sovereignty 
to Germany—opens many new vistas 
We are banking on the continued lif 
and power of an octogenarian, wh 
has given essential proof of the sir 
of his But pre 
cariously around the corner is a 
other Germany, the elongated shadow 
ef which is only too frightening! 


familiar. 


cerity intentions. 


i 





STORAGE 


Railway Express is offering a sterage place for valuables in 


atom-proe! vaults in the mountains. 


They’ve taken special measures 
And built us mountain vaults 
Where we may shield our treasures 


From A and H assaults. 


In deep-dug storage places, 
Secure from deadly aim, 
Will rest the precious cases 


We may net come to claim. 


News item. 


BEHIND THE GLASS CURTAIN 


North Korea To Be Red Showcase. 


Newspaper headline. 


Maybe, perhaps, this exhibit 
Means peace is in store. 

Displaying of wares may inhibit 
The grabbing for more. 


Ended, perhaps, the grimaces, 
The shooting and groans. 


For people who live in showcases 


Shouldn't throw stones. 


—Richard Armow 


a 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Canadian Acts 
As Interpreter 


BOHN 


E LIVE in a strangely irra- 
\W tional age. Our means of com- 
munication are superior to those of 
any earlier generation. Newspapers 
and magazines cover the earth. Tele- 
vision and radio keep millions upon 
nillions of people in many lands in- 
santly aware of what is being said 
and done. Policies of governments 
are minutely explained to their own 
citizens and to the wide world. And 
yet, there is more misunderstanding, 
more mistrust and hate, than the 
world has ever known. 

One phase of this general failure 
of human relations is the wide dis- 
trust and dislike of America and 
Americans. After all that we have ac- 
complished in two wars, after all the 
generosity of the Marshall Plan and 
the Truman Doctrine, we are prob- 
ably more widely distrusted than any 
other nation ever was. Wide-eyed and 
dismayed, the plain citizen of the 
US. murmurs: “What can we do? 
What do they want?” 

Such a deep ailment cannot be 
cured by any simple treatment. But 
| have just read a little book which 
gives me hope of ultimace relief. It 
is by a Canadian, Bruce Hutchison, 
and is entitled Canada’s Lonely 
Neighbor (Longmans, Green, $1.00). 
This northern neighbor of ours has 
done what he and his fellow citizens 
‘re supposed to do. He is acting as 
interpreter between Americans and 
Europeans— especially Britishers. For 
this function he is well equipped. 
More than anyone else I can think 
of, he has knowledge, understanding 
and insight into the qualities and in- 
lerests of nations. And he has the wit 
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that is necessary to make a man 
laugh at himself. 

His motive for writing he explains 
on his second page: “In 7,000 miles 
of travel by automobile through the 
eight of Western 
Europe, | heard over and over the 


major nations 
same dismal recital: The Americans 
are ill-mannered and blundering chil- 
dren, their civilization is a combina- 
tion of wealth, corruption, Coca-Cola 
and Senator McCarthy, their govern- 
ment is probably leading the world to 
war. I met only one man, an English 
politician too eminent to be identi- 
fied, who had a word of gratitude for 
the U.S.” Such deep separation re- 
duces cultural interchange, hinders 
political and military cooperation. 
and weakens the democratic nations 
in the face of Communist opposition. 

Yet this whole thing—with its 
tragic results—is based upon little 
but misinformation and nonsense. If 
it were possible for all Englishmen 
to meet typical Americans under nor- 
mal circumstances—and for all Amer- 
icans to get acquainted with average 
Englishmen in the same way—the 
mutual prejudices would melt away 
like snow in April. This sort of mass 
confrontation is physically impos- 
sible. And travel seems not to serve 
the purpose. An American who is a 
sober, decent fellow at home often 
seems to act like a jackass when he 
goes for a holiday in Europe. And 
plenty of Europeans have put on silly 
exhibitions in this country. Both in- 
nocents at home and innocents abroad 
put on rather deceptive shows. 

Both the French and the British 


have found their postwar fate hard to 


bear. Both of them have enjoyed po- 
sitions of world leadership. It is true 
that they have kidded themselves a 
good deal about this business of lead- 
ing—just as we do now. No nation 
really leads the world. But they 
thought they did—and that is the im- 
portant point. Now that the balloon 
has burst, both of them feel them- 
selves unfairly let down. They look 
across the Atlantic and see us pro- 
ductive, rich, powerful and having a 
wonderful time. To be sure, we have 
been throwing away wealth with both 
hands. But that merely makes matters 
worse. Mr. Hutchison tells a story 
about Field Marshal Smuts. He was 
asked why he was being so ferociously 
attacked by a politician. He an- 
swered: “I can’t imagine. I never did 
that man a good turn in my life.” 

The moment you begin to look at 
two peoples as they are, you begin to 
see that differences are so compli- 
cated that no nation can lay claim to 
general superiority. The British are 
surely among the most democratic of 
peoples, and yet their class dis- 
tinctions stick out like sore thumbs. 
We make a great palaver about 
equality, yet the differences between 
our rich and poor make the Grand 
Canyon look like an irrigation ditch. 
Mr. Hutchison offers a clue to the 
character of the British when he ex- 
plains that they like to take things 
easy, they don’t feel like breaking 
their necks to make money or to 
break a record. 

Our author was probably too polite 
to record the fact that we Americans 
lack, especially, the one virtue which 
we might be expected to have. We are 
descended from all the peoples of 
Europe. All the Europeans are our 
Surely we should 
have understanding and tolerance for 
their quirks of character. We, above 
all peoples, should appreciate the 


distant cousins. 


gaudy variety which results from na- 
tional differences. But, instead, we 
are precisely the ones who are most 
given to thinking that everyone who 
is different must be inferior. As an 
antidote for what ails us, I recom- 
mend this little book. 





By Hal Lehrman 


The Case 


Against Moroccan 


Nationalism 





Over the past four years, Tue New Leaver has published many articles urging 
independence for Morocco, Here we present a dissenting view, in the hope 
that it will help clarify the issues there. Hal Lehrman, author of Russia’s 
Europe and Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow, was OWI chief in Turkey 
during World War II and twice winner of a Guggenheim Fellowship for 


Middle East reporting. 


A special Fortune and Commentary correspondent, 


he last visited Morocco in January of this year. 





ORTH ArFRrica is not Indo-China; 
Morocco is not Tunisia. As 
every Frenchman finally knows, the 
Vietnam disaster might never have 
occurred if too little independence 
had not been granted too late. But 
the government of Pierre Mendés- 
France is behaving as if the Asia les- 
son fits Tunisia exactly. Self-rule in 
a hurry seems intended for Morocco, 
too. One can only hope the harassed 
French will resist the lure of so 
simple-minded an equation—at least 
for Morocco. 

Tunisia’s elite may be ready for 
autonomy at a slower pace than Paris 
has prescribed, but in Morocco there 
is no doubt at all that the native 
“leaders” are at best a couple of cen- 
turies behind even the Tunisians. In- 
ternal under such 
guides would be an invitation to 
chaos, in which the French would be 
desperately trying to hang on to con- 
trol of defense and foreign affairs. 
In the end, they would have to crack 
down again—or get out altogether. 
Either way, it would be a calamity, 
not only for France and the free 
world but for the Moroccan people. 


independence 


Here is why those who identify 
Morocco with Vietnam are wrong. 
In Morocco: 

¢ Nationalism has no mass follow- 
ing. 

© Communism has no soldiers, 
and few effective agents. 

e France has a good record as 
builder and civilizer, a record which 
enlightened Moroccans respect. 

© Because there has been no crip- 
pling expenditure of blood, the 
French people are not demanding 
withdrawal at any price. 

¢ The area is only a few hours 
from France, a few minutes from 
Europe. 

¢ Panicky surrender to the prim- 
itive nationalists would hasten, not 
hinder, the growth of Communism. 

¢ And there is still time, by in- 
telligent reforms, to win back the 
Moroccan people. 

Few outsiders—and certainly not 
this writer—have tears to shed for 
the present embarrassments of the 
Aucouturiers, Bonifaces and other 
feudalist colons and their counter-ter- 
rorist “White Hand” societies. Their 
Bourbon blindness is directly re- 


sponsible for the current darkness jp 
Morocco. Blindness—plus the default 
of authority by inept Paris gover. 
ments to such proconsuls as Marshal 
Alphonse Juin, former Resident-Gen. 
eral and still the colonials’ éminence 
grise, whose only remedies for na. 
tive unrest have been doubletalk and 
an iron hand. These colons, inci- 
dentally, are a more serious obstacle 
to a Moroccan settlement than the 
native nationalists are. The local 
French proprietors, with some no- 
table exceptions, are already lawles 
enough. Provoked by excessive con- 
cessions to the nationalists by Paris, 
they might even provoke a civil war 
which would really give Communism 
a chance. 

At present, however, the Commu- 
nists are less of an actual threat 
than a bugaboo invented by the 
colonial clique to damn the inde- 
pendence movement. The truth is 
rather the other way around: The 
native nationalists have taken over 
the native Communists. There was 4 
real Communists from 
France were indoctrinating Moroccan 
labor and trying to train Arabs as 
party-line union leaders. They put 
Arabs into the labor leadership, but 
they failed to make Communism stick 
to them. Today, with the French 
Reds deported to the mainland and 
the unions outlawed, practically all 
native labor leaders in and out of 
jail are rabid members of Istiqlal, 
the nationalist party—and have no 
ideological or disciplinary ties to 
their old allegiance. 


time when 


Istiqlal, moreover, is totally unrep 
resentative of the Moroccan people. 
Police files show that the party’s ter 
rorists are mostly hired assassins— 
small-fry thugs who can be bought 
for 1,000 francs (about $3)—willing 
enough to risk dying, but for food ot 
drugs, not for beliefs. If the popule 
tion abets the killers in a passive 
way, it is strictly out of fea 
Istiqlal has nothing like the orga 
ized movement which could bring 
out mobs to defy British guns at Sues 
or stage impressive street demonstt® 
tions in Tunis. 
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Leadet 


Istiglal’s “program” is a hodge- 
podge of stereotypes about “liberty 
for the people,” elections and par- 
jaments. The true meaning of such 
phrases and institutions, however, 
eeapes the Moroccan headmen. They 
jo not understand democracy, and 
they wouldn’t know how to begin in- 
roducing it if ever given the chance. 
Pro-Istiqial Arab landowners and in- 
dustrialists exploit their underpaid 
Moslem workers at least as greedily 
as do their French opposite num- 
bers. Sitting in French prisons, or 
in forced residence at isolated Legion 
posts in the Atlas and Sahara, or in 
Cairo exile (where they expend much 
of their energy concocting inflamma- 
tory and irresponsible appeals for 
broadcast over the hospitable Egypt- 
the Istiqlal notables 
dream of getting rid of the French 
mainly in order to acquire for them- 
slves the power, titles and emolu- 
ments which would be_ thereby 
vacated. 


The “nation” in their nationalism 


ian radio), 


is not the Moroccan people but the 
upper caste. Their external inspira- 
tion comes not from the Cominform 
but from the Arab League. If Istiqlal 
ever wins control, Morocco will hurry 
into the League and very quickly 
demonstrate itself an appropriate 
recruit, both in sterility of foreign 
policy and vacuity of domestic re- 
form. 

Much of the sparsely scattered 
Moroccan intelligentsia knows this, 
and dreads the dispersion of four 
decades of advance in civilization 
that would begin if the French leave. 
The Moroccan people in general, un- 
fortunately, have no such subtle 
awareness of the “mission civilisat- 
rice” or of the jeopardy in which it 
would be placed by French exodus. 
They do not actively support the na- 
lionalists, but they feel no compell- 
ing reason to prefer the French. The 
werage Moroccan is less conscious 
of bridges and highways than of his 
own acute, perennial misery. Last 
August the French deposed Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. A ma- 
jority of his subjects continue to 
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regret his departure, not because he 
had favored Istiqlal or resisted the 
French but because he had managed 
somehow to create the impression 
that he was concerned for his people’s 
welfare or at least knew about their 
destitution. 

The French, in their turn, repre- 
sented the former Sultan as an im- 
pediment to progress and let it be 
inferred that a new era of reform 
would follow his departure. A year 
has gone by and nothing has been 
done. The Résidence has instituted a 
few carefully limited measures which 
will take a long time to put into effect 
—such as improvement of the archaic 


EXILED SULTAN SIDI MOHAMMED 


Moslem judicial system. There has 
been talk of municipal and country- 
wide elections at some vague future 
date when they become “feasible.” 
The only positive step has been to 
reduce the power of the Sultanate by 
turning the present French-picked oc- 
cupant of the throne into a puppet. 

Istiqlal propagandists hence can 
proclaim with some credibility that 
the reactionary colons got rid of the 
pro-nationalist former Sultan in or- 
der to remove a hindrance to their 
own untrammelled authority. The 
unaffiliated Moroccan masses do not 
have to believe all would be well 
if Istiqlal triumphed, but they cer- 
tainly have no reason to believe they 


have gained anything by changing 
Sultans. 

But, even if the French now were 
to be seized with a frenzy of “demo- 
cratic” reform, it would not by it- 
self make friends and win influence. 
The colonial elements have always 
argued that the Moroccans are not 
ready for self-government. This may 
be so partly because the colonials 
have done little to prepare the Mo- 
roccans for self-government, but it 
is nevertheless true. What is more, 
the Moroccan people do not really 
want “independence.” They lack any 
political concept of individual 
choice; they think in traditional pat- 
terns; they haven’t an inkling of the 
function of a ballot-box—and they 
couldn’t care less. 

What they do know is that the 
Government which exists over them 
is a remote and alien lord who favors 
his own kind. Moroccan farmers pay 
harsher taxes than the colons and get 
smaller benefits. Moroccan agricul- 
tural and industrial workers receive 
lower wages. Moroccan aspirants to 
the civil service have less oppor- 
tunity for employment in_ higher 
grades, practically no opportunity for 
posts where they might learn some- 
thing about the techniques of gov- 
ernment. Schools, housing, diet, sani- 
tation, health, working conditions, 
living standards are far better than 
they were before the French came in 
1912, but they are still inadequate. 

This is the area for liberal and 
enlightened reforms—the real oppor- 
tunity which beckons to Francis 
Lacoste, the new Resident-General, 
and to the government of Mendeés- 
France. Not the grant of bewildering 
and incomprehensible “freedoms” 
which would merely transfer the 
power to native misusers of it in the 
absence of the trained and devoted 
cadres indispensable if self-govern- 
ment is to have any lucid meaning. 
But the initiation of a social-welfare 
approach in the Protectorate admin- 
istration which would give the masses 
a feeling that they have a government 
which cares for them and is deserv- 
ing of their gratitude. 
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Probe Hurts 


LTHOUGH the recent Senate 
Br seokine Committee’s hearings 
are exposing the exploitation of co- 
operative apartment seekers by a 
handful of windfall profiteers, the 
newspaper headlines fail to differen- 
tiate between builder-sponsored and 
legitimate housing cooperatives. As 
a result, the man on the street is 
leery of all cooperatives. 

And well he might be. The scare 
headlines offer new scandals almost 
daily, while the news about the suc- 
cessful union- and civic-sponsored 
cooperatives rarely appears in print. 
Yet the fact 1927, 
housing groups organized on a co- 


is that, since 


operative basis for middle-income 
families have been a smashing suc- 
cess. 

turn of the 


Since the century, 


American labor and civic leaders 
were thinking of ways of applying 
cooperative principles to the problem 
of the 


Finally, in 1927, a group of active 


nation’s ill-housed workers. 
members of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America initiated the 
fist large-scale housing cooperative 
for middle- and _ lower-middle-in- 
come families in New York. 

The first units of the Amalgamated 
project housed 250 families. In the 
27 vears of its existence. it has 
weathered depressions and inflation, 
housing shortages and periods when 
many apartment houses stood vacant. 
Abraham E. Kazan, the 


(Amalgamated 


Led by 


pioneers have de- 





Seymour J. Posner is an expert on 
housing for the New York City CIO 


and the Disabled American Veterans. 


Legitimate Housing Co-ops 


By Seymour J. Posner 


veloped a series of projects which 
will house 4400 families by the end 
of 1955. 

In his latest project, East River 
Houses, Mr. Kazan has had _ the 
active support of the International 
Ladies Workers Union. 
This 1600-unit development in the 
Lower East Side was described by 
ILGWU President David Dubinsky 
as a living memorial of what inde- 
pendent working people can create 
through their own effort. 

In 1950, after an on-the-spot study 
of cooperative housing in Europe, 
Congress passed Section 213 of the 
National Housing Act which pro- 


Garment 


vided for Government guarantees of 
loans to cooperative housing pro- 
jects. Although intended to encour- 
age labor-, veteran- and civic-spon- 
sored cooperatives, the record shows 
that it was primarily the commercial 
builders and speculators who. made 
use of Section 213. The effort to 
combine tradiiional cooperative prin- 
ciples with the accepted practices in 
the real estate industry has created 
a series of anomalies which are filling 
the newspaper headlines. The words 
“non-profit” were continually used in 
promoting cooperatives where in fact 
ie sponsors were making a profit on 
the land. the placing of the mortgage 
and on the construction itself. Even 
such details as washing machine con- 
tracts were arranged so that these 
sponsors would reap a benefit. All 
this was standard practice in the real 
estate industry. but clashed violently 
with traditional cooperative concepts. 

Acrimony and lawsuits fill the air 
and the legitimate cooperative move- 


ment suffers from the public’s fai: 


ure to distinguish between the 
builder-sponsored and the civiec-spon. 
sored developments. 

In the same year that saw the pas 
sage of Section 213, a group of New 
York cooperatives, including Amal- 
gamated, Hillman and Queensview 
organized the United Housing Foun- 
dation. The purpose of the founda. 
tion is to create new housing coopers- 
tives, to unite existing cooperatives 
and to provide a clearing-house of 
building, financial and _ technical 
know-how to groups interested in de- 
veloping cooperative housing. 

With one exception, every civic, 
veteran- and labor-sponsored coop- 
erative housing project in the New 
York area belongs to the United 
Housing Foundation. By the end of 
1955, the members of the Found 
tion will have developed over 10,00 
dwelling units ranging from a com 
munity of 36 single-family homes to 
the 2200-unit Electchester, sponsored 
by Local 3 of the International Bro 
therhoed of Electrical Workers. 

Typical of the United Housing 
Foundation - sponsored _ projects 
Kingsview, a 290-unit, 16-story apart 
ment group in Brooklyn. Kingsview 
is part of a program sponsored by the 
Mayor’s Committee on Slum Clear 
ance Plans (Robert Moses, Chait 
man) to clear a 20-acre deteriorated 
area in the heart of downtown Brook 
lyn. In addition to Kingsview, the 
new neighborhood will include ‘ 
modern campus for Long Island Unt 
versity. an addition to Brooklyn Hos 
pital, a relatively high-cost commer 
cially-sponsored apartment group: * 
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vw shopping center and play- 
. Kingsview differs from the 

‘ects currently under fire in a 
gamber of important ways: 

]. The sponsors and members of 
the Board of Directors can make no 
profit in any way from the develop- 
ment. Louis H. Pink, former head of 
the Associated Hospitals Service 
(Blue Cross) in New York State, is 
the President and Gerard Swope is 
the Chairman of the Board. 

2. The land on which Kingsview 
vill stand is wholly owned and not 
leased. 

3. Construction will be handled on 
a straight fee basis by Community 
Services Inc., a subsidiary of the 
United Housing Foundation. 

4. The cooperators have a much 
greater equity in the project. The 
mortgage will amount to 80 per cent 
of land and buildings, and therefore 
the cooperators’ share is 20 per cent. 
In a typical builder-sponsored co- 
operative, the tenant-owner starts off 
with only a 5 to 10 per cent equity 
in the buildings and with no interest 
at all in the land. For this reason, the 
down-payments in Kingsview are 
about twice as high as the typical 213 
project offered today. 

Housing experts such as Charles 
Abrams have said that Kingsview is 
“the best buy around” because of the 
above factors and the resultant low 
monthly carrying charges. For ex- 
ample, a 2-bedroom, 41/-room apart- 
ment would cost from $81 to $90 
per month. including utilities. after 
a down-payment of $2,650. 

Perhaps the most striking advant- 
age enjoyed by cooperatives under 
the Foundation’s sponsorship is the 
relative stability of the carrying 
charges. Since 1948, monthly carry- 
ing charges at Queensview and Hill- 
man Houses have risen an average of 
only 5 per cent despite a 16 per cent 
inerease in costs, 

Despite the misleading headlines, 
bona fide cooperative housing offers 
4 unique opportunity for middle-in- 
come families to live decently in 
homes. which they own and control 

selves at prices they can afford. 
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Chicago Features Murder, 
Religion, Fight over River 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHIcAGco 
| N THE MIDDLE of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches meeting at Evans- 
ton, two big-shot Capone gang hood- 
lums were gunned down within 72 
hours. Our town has seen plenty of 
shootings, but no victims of this 
high caliber since the Prohibition-era 
gang wars. No better demonstration 
of what goes into the unsavory repu- 
tation this city enjoys throughout 
the world could have been planned. 
Night life in Chicago has not been 
brightened by open gangland warfare 
for more than 20 years, but it would 
probably be difficult to convince our 
distinguished visitors of this. 

The big church assembly occa- 
sioned an unequaled outpouring of 
religious news. Not only did editors 
delight in the pictorial possibilities 
of the bearded, begowned delegates 
from the Eastern Rite churches, but 
they published lengthy accounts of 
the assembly’s doctrinal laborings. 
Copy readers grew as familiar with 
words like “ecumenical” and “escha- 
tology” as with that traditional hu- 
morous wheeze of the police reporter: 
“mopery, gapery and intent to gawk.” 

One of the high points of the gath- 
ering was a gigantic opening-night 
pageant, held in Soldier Field. An 
estimated 125,000 filled the lake- 
front stadium and overflowed into 
the parking lots outside, jamming 
traffic for miles and hours in what 
was, until then, the largest outdoor 
religious meeting in the city’s his- 
tory. 

Roman Catholics, who were for- 
bidden to attend the Protestant as- 
sembly in any capacity whatsoever 
by their ranking prelate, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch. quickly broke the 
record, however. Their outdoor mass 
in that same Soldier Field, celebrated 


in honor of the Marian Year, drew 
260,000. More than 100 persons 
collapsed, 20 more were hospitalized, 
and a team of Civil Defense observ- 
ers came from Washington to watch 
how the traffic was handled. 

Shortly before this Marian Year 
outpouring, citizens were stunned to 
hear that popular, liberal Bishop 
Sheil had resigned as head of the 
Catholic Youth Organization. A 
friend of the CIO and a vigorous 
critic of Senator McCarthy, Bishop 
Sheil left the organization he found- 
ed with no official word of explana- 
tion. He declined to comment on 
whether his resignation was a result 
of his denouncing the junior Senator 
from neighboring Wisconsin, whom 
he accused of operating “a kind of 
shell game” on the American people. 
The Catholic hierarchy did state, in 
response to questions, that the bish- 
op’s resignation was not prompted by 
reasons of health. Bishop Sheil has 
been seriously ill. 

President Eisenhower was one of 
those who addressed the Protestant 
gathering. He flew in from Spring- 
field, where he had made a political 
speech at the state fair. Prominent 
among those who were not at the 
fair to hear him was Henry A. 
Schwarz. Schwarz once achieved a 
temporary sort of fame by casting 
the only pro-Ike vote in the 60-man 
Illinois delegation to the 1952 GOP 
convention. He had hoped to be 
named U. S. Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Illinois, but wasn’t. He 
also hoped to be invited to Spring- 
field, but wasn’t. 

President Eisenhower also vetoed 
a bill that would have allowed the 
Chicago Sanitary District to increase 
the flow of water from Lake Michigan 
into the Chicago River, and thence 
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downstate via the Illinois waterways. 

Thus ended a 24-year battle by 
Chicago authorities. Increased diver- 
sion, they felt, would clean out the 
city’s rivers and canals and lower 
slightly the level of Lake Michigan, 
which has been eating away at lake- 
front 


Presidential 


Mr. Long 


properties. The 


New ORLEANS 

OLITICAL FACTIONS in Louisiana 
p»" beginning to jockey for posi- 
tion in the Gubernatorial primary 
scheduled for the summer of 1955. 
However, at this point, it appears 
highly unlikely that the Eisenhower 
Democrats, who sizable 
vote in 1952 but failed to carry the 
state, will even enter the race—at 


polled a 


least, not under the Eisenhower ban- 
ner. This will probably mean a 
battle between the Long forces—with 
ex-Governor Earl Long as their can- 
didate—and the big-money, conser- 
vative group, which has not chosen 
a candidate as yet. 

Robert 
threw his support to Eisenhower in 
1952, and, unlike Texas’ Governor 
Allan Shivers, failed to deliver the 
state, is considered out of the picture. 


Governor Kennon, who 


The Eisenhower adventure did not 
do him any good and he is reportedly 
angling for a Federal District Court 
spot. What is more, his administra- 
tion has not been outstanding; he 
has had trouble with members of his 
legislature on a number of occasions, 
although relations with them are 
probably better now than they were 
when he took office. Kennon has also 
alienated the labor vote by signing 
a law banning union security agree- 
ments, and he has lost the Negro 
vote by signing education bills to 
circumvent the Supreme Court’s 
segregation decision. Balloting by 
both of these groups is being done 
on a more highly organized basis 
than ever before. 


veto reflected opposition arguments 
coming chiefly from other lake cities, 
anxious lest diversion cause navi- 
gation problems, and from the State 
Department, ever fearful that unilat- 
eral action would offend our Can- 
adian allies. 

One of the chief proponents of in- 


creased diversion was Illinois Sep. 
ator Everett Dirksen. One of the 
most vociferous opponents was Mil. 
waukee’s Mayor Frank Zeidler. This 
may very well be the first time in 
history that a Socialist mayor has 
gotten more from a Republican Pres. 
ident than a Republican Senator, 


Starts Politicking Early 


By John Carmichael 


James McLemore, wealthy Alex- 
andria cattlkeman and darling of 
many conservatives, has already an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Gov- 
ernor’s job. He probably will be the 
conservatives choice, unless they can 
come up with someone who has more 
prestige in the state. Other possible 
candidates include Jimmy Davis, 
guitar-playing ex-Governor, and State 
Senator Bob Ainsworth, Kennon’s 
floor leader, who has connections 
with New Orleans Mayor Delesseps 
Morrison’s powerful machine. 

The odds are that Long will draw 
the labor-liberal vote, as well as the 
traditional farmer-small town ballot 
which has been going to the family 
since the early reign of the late Huey. 
Some doctrinaire liberals will go with 
Earl Long reluctantly, but they will 
probably vote for him in the end, for 
they have no other place to go. Al- 
though Kennon won’t run, he un- 
doubtedly will throw his support to 
the conservative candidate and play 
a key role in the campaign. 

An interesting development in the 
early sparring between the factions 
came this summer when Camille 
Gravel, of Alexandria, beat out Ains- 
worth for the post of Democratic 
National Committeeman. The Gover- 
nor has been permitted to select his 
man for this job for at least the last 
25 years. This year, Kennon appar- 
ently was afraid to pick an Eisen- 
hower Democrat and tried to hedge 
by selecting Ainsworth, a conserva- 
tive who voted for Stevenson. How- 
ever, Gravel, who has been asso- 


a 


ciated with Long for some time and 
had his unofficial backing. won the 
post. 

In another skirmish, Senator Allen 
Ellender was renominated for an- 
other term over Bob Ellis. Although 
it is difficult to chart this one ona 
liberal basis, Ellender was backed by 
Senator Russell Long, Earl’s nephew 
and a son of Huey. Both candidates 
backed Stevenson. 

The Long political machine has al- 
ways been puzzling to outsiders. It 
is not now the tightly-knit organiza- 
tion that existed under Huey; indeed, 
it would be hard to point out one 
man as its general. Earl probably 
controls more of its “courthouse cor- 
porals” than anyone else, and it is 
ironic that he should be the heir to 
Huey’s power, since he was a bitter 
enemy of his brother. Young Senator 
Russell Long has the allegiance of 
another wing of the group; present 
indications are that he and his uncle 
are not on friendly terms. Dr. George 
Long, Earl’s brother, is another mem- 
ber of the family serving in Congress 
—the House of Representatives. De 
spite their differences, when the 
Longs go to the polls they go t 
gether. 

For many years, the Longs have 
received support from labor and the 
“little people” in the state, for, get 
erally speaking, they fight the vested 
interests more than any other po 
litical group in the state. 

The stage is now set for the Long 
family’s return to the Governor's 
chair. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Joseph Wood Krutch 


We Need More 
Than More Facts 


KRUTCH 


EARLY EVERYBODY says nowa- 

days that “what we need is 
more facts.” Since I happen to be 
an essayist by habit, I have private 
reasons for doubting this statement 
and | admit them to begin with. An 
esayist deals with personal exper- 
iences, opinions, tastes, notions and 
prejudices. For him, a fact is at best 
a peg to hang something on. But I 
don’t believe that my doubts are 
purely professional. There are a lot 
of things we need more than we need 
still more facts. 

Goodness only knows we have a 
lot of them already about a lot of 
different subjects—scientific, sociolo- 
gical and especially statistical. No 
age before ours had one-tenth so 
many, or thought it did. People in 
other days frequently had firmer con- 
victions but, by our standards, they 
were absurdly short on facts. They 
didn’t know how much stress a two- 
by-four would stand or what is the 
relative frequency of color blindness 
among men and women. They didn’t 
know to a decimal point the preva- 
lence of illiteracy in every sub-divi- 
sion of every nation or just how 
many peanuts are produced in South 
Carolina. 

Almost any popular article in a 
current magazine—about pearl fish- 
ing in Florida or the rise of juvenile 
delinquency in Detroit—gives more 
factual information on its subject 


ee 
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Twelve Seasons and other books. 
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than could have been given a century- 
and-a-half ago about any subject 
whatsoever. And we love this kind of 
information. Even the semi-literate 
public dotes on facts—the batting 
averages of ball players, the number 
of TV sets sold last Christmas, how 
many movie theaters have closed 
their doors since the war. It may not 
remember any of them except the 
batting averages, but it loves the 
sense of having had “the facts” laid 
before it. 

The theory is, of course, that once 
“the facts are all in” there will be 
no more room for difference of opin- 
ion and all men will agree on what 
ought to be done. So, over a limited 
field, it does work out. We do not 
come to blows over the question of 
how big the steel girders in a bridge 
ought to be. But does it work out that 
way in matters political, economic, 
social or moral? Does the capitalist 
have any facts not available to the 
socialist? Does the proponent of 
birth control have any factual infor- 
mation denied to its opponents? Do 
the avowed Communist leaders sent 
to jail know any less about Russia 
than Senator McCarthy does? Would 
any of them change his opinion if a 
new super-factual study were pub- 
lished tomorrow? Facts are decisive 
when the question is one of means. 
They are not when ends are involved. 

In most of the fields where facts 
are sufficient, we have been getting 
on very well. We know just how to 
build bridges, make aircraft fly faster, 
and make bombs more destructive. 
But we don’t agree at all on the 
question of just who, if anybody, 


ought to be blown up by them. More 
facts are not going to settle that or 
any other “ought” question. And it 
seems to be the ought questions 
which are causing a great deal of the 
trouble. Unless we agree upon some 
of them pretty soon, there may not 
be much left to argue over or, for 
that matter, many people to argue. 
Even a wrong answer, if only there 
were general upon it, 
might have less catastrophic results 


agreement 


than violent disagreement. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple 
term which will define what it is 
that we need more than we need 
“more facts.” It isn’t, indeed, one 
thing. But “wisdom,” “conviction,” 
“standards,” even “general ideas,” 
are all terms which suggest some 
part of it. So, of course, does “good 
will.” At least they all indicate things 
for the lack of which we cannot agree 
where agreement is most vital. And 
the disagreements will continue to 
exist no matter how many new facts 
are made available. 

Ignorance of “the facts” would 
certainly not remedy the situation. 
Probably nothing will ever dispose 
completely of the problem. But it 
cannot even be lived with success- 
fully as long as we put our faith in 
“more facts” when they are not 
going to help. We might even do 
well to stop looking for them if that 
would release energy to be expended 
in examining those convictions, those 
standards and those general ideas 
which more facts are not going to 
change. 

What does change them is think- 
ing rather than fact-finding, discus- 
sion about general principles rather 
than about “the facts,” and, in the 
end, Moral Discourse. When men 
come to an agreement about what 
ought to be done, it is usually be- 
cause some have been persuaded, not 
because they have been given new 
facts. And it is the use, the respecta- 
bility even, of persuasion in which 
a fact-worshipping age has lost all 
faith. 

Yet even a familiar essay may 
sometimes persuade. 





In an era of bigness, when America must choose 


WHo SPEAKS 


FOR AMERICA? 


S THE American system geared for world leadership? 
| Allies may differ with the United States over specific 
lines to be pursued in Western Europe and Eastern Asia. 
But there is also a general element of unpredictability by 
which they are perplexed. In the conduct of American 
foreign policy, is the force of domestic politics exces- 
sive? A democracy ceases to be one when these two no 
longer interact. But how even will the weights be when 
the machinery of government is not designed to keep 
them so? 

It is over specific issues that coalition discord might 
be rife. Yet queries such as these underlie some of it. 
An answer to them mattered less when less depended on 
an American lead. They are, moreover, not the sort with 
which friends and allies could tax a Fascist, a Nazi or a 
Communist dictatorship; it is by being arbitrary at home 
that such regimes can be arbitrary abroad. American 
foreign policy must, by contrast, reckon now not only 
with the American national will: it needs the support of 
other free peoples. The range of popular consent expands. 
For chancelleries to march in step is no simple job. The 
Western coalition is all the more unwieldy when its 
American leader must promote between free peoples 
unison by consent in depth. 

Many are the sources of American strength. But at 
one, the techniques of bigness, totalitarian states have 
become adept. The scope of the world contest has not 
only been enlarged. Enlarged. too, is the scale on which 
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for a broad coalition, our institutions 
often tend to promote contusion 


By Lionel Gelber 


major rivals function internally. On two interconnected 
fronts. from within and from without, the historic in. 
stitutions of American democracy are thus subject to 
unanticipated strains. Not that in global measures these 
have, since World War II, fallen short; for her response 
to the necessities of the era, the United States deserves 
praise. After a creative decade, however, the lack of a 
surer touch is bewildering. 

For the ups and downs of coalition morale, no one 
member can fairly be saddled with all the blame. And 
it should also be remembered how much more complex is 
the American task than that discharged by the British 
during the palmy days of the Pax Britannica. For as long 
as Britain went undefied at sea and the Concert of Europe 
—except for local wars—-had not irretrievably broken 
down, not only could she be both paramount and isola 
tionist: no conscious pattern was evident in international 
affairs. Coinciding with British interests, a free world 
be taken for granted; deemed 
automatic, it seemed to be in the very nature of things 


order might, that is, 


It was. of course, nothing of the sort. Loose organization 
on the Victorian world stage would, however, be replaced 
by contending societies more closely integrated within 
and with each group more tightly knit against the other. 

America has had the misfortune to come of age in a! 
era of coalitions when the very bigness which underpins 
her own predominance may be employed not to unify 
humanity but to deepen cleavages. Ten or fifteen years 
ago. it was—from Harold Laski to Wendell Willkie. from 
Henry Wallace to Lin Yutang—considered bad taste l 
question the advent of One World. Instead of One World 
we have a planet split not by the accidents of histor 
hut by the clash of ideologies—one on which the com 
querors of geography might be conquered by their ow 
technology. And the defense of the West has, under # 
American aegis, had to be organized on a commer 
surate scale. Developments have been such as would pé 
on their mettle the most seasoned of peoples and the 
least cumbrous of systems. To neither, as it happe™ 
can the United States lay claim. 
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EISENHOWER WITH CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS: VOICES FIRM AND STRIDENT 


That partners who have been pleading for it since 
World War I should now rebel against it, is the supreme 
irony of American leadership. But there is not only peril 
for them in the use by or against the United States of 
atomic or hydrogen bombs; in such decivilizing weapons, 
a civilization of bigness might yet attain its ultimate 
ymbol. The wider its net is spread, the more it may, on 
the world scene as at home, slip out of control. 

About Russia there is little, short of capitulation, which 
the allies of the United States can do. They may, there- 
fore, be all the more preoccupied with that segment of 
their fate over which they can still have a word—with 
manifestations of responsibility or irresponsibility in an 
American system by which much of their own destiny 
might be decided. 

Who, then, speaks for America? One voice is that 
which expresses itself with the firm accents of United 
Nations sponsorship, the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, the Berlin airlift, NATO, Charter enforcement in 
Korea, treaties in the Pacific and Southeast Asia. Yet 
audible, too, in Allied ears have been stridencies over 
the Korean War and East Asia, a menacing note over 
German revival and European defense, tones at once so 
imperious and yet so uncertain over Indo-China. And if, 
m these issues, the associates of the United States have 
shrunk back, one reason is that there is a second, harsher 
American voice drowning out the first. 

Americans themselves cannot tell whether their coun- 
ty will go too far or not far enough in an hour when 
the process of politics is distorted by those impassioned 


t " 4 + . . . 
s “Ontroversies which derive from events in China, when 


w American public mind is distracted by those dis- 
“sures about atomic espionage and pro-Soviet activities 
‘mong some wartime officials upon which McCarthyism 


has battened. It is, however, not only sound judgment 
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but the capacity to follow through which the leader of 
the free owes the led. What baffles the latter is their 
inability to find that locus of authority in the American 
system on which they themselves can rely. 

Harry Truman has urged his successor at the White 
House, Dwight Eisenhower, to resist encroachments by 
legislators upon the sphere of the Executive. And over 
the McCarthy-Army hearings President Eisenhower did 
at last take a stand. Yet to the observer schooled in the 
unitary powers of parliamentary government, it is Amer- 
ican constitutional arrangements themselves which invite 
trouble—and not only in domestic but also in foreign 
affairs. (France, too. would have done better if the 
Fourth Republic had modelled itself more than it did 
on Westminster.) The fact is that an eighteenth-century 
separation of powers might, by dividing twentieth-cen- 
tury American power, serve also to hamper it. 

John Hay thought that it would and he was the first 
among Secretaries of State to cherish a global concept 
of his country’s role in the modern world. He constantly 
railed against machinery which allowed an Administra- 
tion to negotiate but not commit and a branch of the 
Congress to commit but not negotiate. He wished to com- 
bine new oceanic burdens with more general respon- 
sibilities: what debarred these was a method of govern- 
ment which, according to him, made for irresponsibility. 
In the isolationist America of McKinley or of that inter- 
ventionist manqué, Theodore Roosevelt, gloom such as 
Hay’s could be dismissed as an amiable idiosyncracy. 
That his forebodings were valid Woodrow Wilson and the 
entire free world between German wars were to discover. 
Gladstone and Disraeli lent prestige, when Britain was in 
the ascendant, to British parliamentary forms. And it is 
these, rather than the tripartite separation of powers, 
which new Asian democracies now adopt. For, in the 
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WHO SPEAKS. connxces 


heyday of the United States, her political institutions 
have not worked so well at home that they are borrowed 
abroad. 

The problem did not start with Senator McCarthy and 
will not terminate with him. Britain, Canada and other 
countries of the Commonwealth resort to Royal Commis- 
sions as a device for the probe of abuses. But it is the 
give-and-take between Ministers and Members during 
parliamentary deliberations which airs much that Con- 
gressional committees of inquiry must afterwards ven- 
tilate. Nor can American government dispense with its 
own Question Time; poor as a substitute, however, are 
those ad hoc press conferences with the President or 
Cabinet officers where reporters or commentators with 
no formal mandate fill the breach. 

Yet when a Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations like Senator Wiley speaks out of turn, 
he may on his travels still reflect the temper of the Ad- 
ministration. More confusing are the efforts of the Senate 
Majority Leader, Mr. Knowland, to forbid his own team 
that room for maneuver over Europe and Asia which is a 
prerequisite of leadership. Who, allies may wonder, 
speaks for what? 

Bipartisanship survives but its party base is likewise 
askew. FDR and Truman could count in Congress on 
the solid backing of co-partisans. Democrats may now 
assail the Republican conduct of external affairs, but 
their votes remain, for major global undertakings. the 
Republican Administration’s chief prop. 

It is, however, not only through the traditional vehicles 
of American democracy that doubt is cast upon the great 
affirmations of postwar American policy. From isolation- 
ism to leadership, an epoch-making transition is attended 
by other potent factors of public irresponsibility. Big- 
ness may project the East-West contest onto a world 
screen; a tool of modern tyrannies, it has in the twentieth 
century also been reshaping American freedoms. In a 
large-scale order, fresh centers of social power are estab- 
lished; where organized pressures hold sway, it is or- 
ganized counter-pressures by which these must, more 
and more, be withstood. And this is especially so in 
realms of opinion—from information media to political 
utterances by national figures. The private citizen can 
still compete among equals in the market place of dis- 
cussion. Advantages enjoyed by those who gain access 
to levers of power breed incongruities which could alter 
the character of democracy itself. 

Nor is this all which distinguishes the present era of 
fear and phobia from earlier ones. McCarthyism may 
prove a transitory phase, yet there could be no real 
precedent for it in the context of American world leader- 
ship since that, too, is so new. It is as portent of the 
future rather than as hangover from the past that Mc- 
Carthyism has had to be combatted. And it does not only 
illustrate how, in a mass structure, mass instrumentalities 
might be misused. It makes capital out of a time when 


the impact on each other of the foreign and domestic js 
not spasmodic but continuous. 
The conditions of American freedom may change; a 


long as there is a multiplicity of power centers there can, 
in opinion as in other industries, be no exclusive, nation. 
wide monopoly. But now the stakes of power, at home 
and abroad, are co-extensive with society itself. And that 
is what marks off the totalitarian revolt, Left and Right, 
from old-fashioned autocracy. That also is why the ad. 
ventures of Joseph McCarthy could, in this day and 
age, have had a wholly novel significance. 

As a conspiracy to exploit conspiracy, these did not 
have to be Fascist. But they did suggest how, if cir. 
cumstances were ripe, the American system might, a 
never before, be convulsed. The dimensions of the world 
contest increase; so do those of the domestic struggle for 
power. A totalitarian state emerges where, as large-scale 
techniques are acquired, there is no heritage of liberty 
to provide inner correctives. 

That, however, is not the danger which the United 
States, with checks and balances sleeplessly in operation, 
really faces. Hers instead is one of checks which tend to 
impede as well as safeguard, balances that are upset by 
vast national imbalances, disproportions which are the 
essence of bigness. Large-scale techniques do not only 
permit a progressive society to better its lot. McCarthy. 
ism is but an overt example of how opinion may be man- 
ipulated, conformity imposed, provincialism delocalized 
and rendered militant throughout the land. Senator Me 
Carthy has been no worse than others of his kind; never 
could their incitements be so immediate, so far-reaching 
and therefore so adverse. For what confronts America 
democracy nowadays is an intermingling of irrespor 
sibilities, small-scale and large-scale, traditional and new 
fangled. The totalitarian state reposes upon a single 
control, and it is the ease with which large-scale interest 
escape control that typifies mid-century America. 

As leader of the West, the United States has, sine 
World War II, made clear the American purpose. Bu 
setback in Asia, coupled with stalemate in Europe, tent 
to accentuate the irrational, and it is this which, unde 
the universal shadow of technological devastatio. 
frightens the Western alliance. To keep an enemy gue* 
ing is shrewd tactics. It is, however, friends and alli 
who tremble lest there be a rash forward lunge at 0 
moment, American self-immobilization at another. Such 
alternations of impulse, long rooted in the Americ 
past, may not be taken tragically by enlightened Ame 
icans. But even to them that game once meant less. Dy 
institutions, in which a bigger one is played out, het 
or hinder a steady hand? American power is the ma 
stabilizer of an unstable peace. Instabilities within the 
framework of American democracy itself may, hower 
have to be redressed before it can, in its own natio 
interest, best serve interests that are greater thes 
its own. 
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lack of support from Asia points up the pact’s weakness 


SEATO 
WITHOUT A SOUL 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 
t was IN 1942 that Mahadev 
Desai, the private secretary and 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi. de- 
dared that “spirit can 
wighed against planes.” To the 


often be 


Western powers, then engaged in a 
titanic struggle with Hitler, this em- 
phasis on the psychological aspect 
of war had little impact. 

Today, America is again under- 
rating the psychological aspects of 
plitics, but the situation is not the 
same as during World War II. Far 
nore than their military strength 
ad superior manpower, it is the 
Communists’ capacity to capture the 
hearts of exploited people which has 
pid them rich dividends in territory 
and prestige. This backdrop makes 
glaringly evident the failures of the 
recent Manila Conference on South- 
tat Asian defense and the unlikeli- 
hood that its Pacific Charter will im- 
press, much less influence, independ- 
it Asian opinion. 

Quite obviously, Asian representa- 
tion at Manila, as provided by 
Mikistan and Thailand, was far too 
‘ender. Furthermore, there was dis- 
agreement even on the central aim 
of the conference, namely counter- 
measures against Communist aggres- 
“om. In return for its signature, 
Pakistan won its argument that Com- 
munist aggression should not be 
‘ngled out but should be bracketed 
with other (by inference, Indian) 
‘ggressions.” Notwithstanding the 
S-appended “understanding” that 
aly the Communist variety was to 
provided against and the clarifica- 
ton that, in the event of non-Commu- 
w aggression, there would be prior 
nsultation among the signatories, 
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the average Indian could not help 
feeling that Pakistan had succeeded 
in identifying her hostility to India 
with the U.S. policy of “containing 
Communism.” 

At the time they replied to Nehru’s 
criticisms of their acceptance of 
U.S. arms aid, the Pakistani leaders 
stated that they feared the Commu- 
nist threat to East Bengal and that 
American military assistance was 
meant to counteract it. From such a 
positive assertion of the Communist 
danger, Pakistan has today reached 
a position where it considers the Red 
threat to be one of many. Does this 
credence to Indian sus- 
picions that, while raising the Com- 
munist bogey for the benefit of the 
State Department, Pakistan has all 
along been preparing for a holy war 
against India? 

The fact is that Pakistan’s econ- 
omy is still in a semi-feudal and semi- 
colonial stage today. What better 
ammunition can the Communists find 


not lend 


than a large mass of discontented 
humanity at a subhuman level of ex- 
istence? How long can the present 
abridgement of civil liberties keep 
the volcano of popular unrest from 
erupting? Finally, in the light of the 
recent East Bengal experience, is it 
politically wise to pin faith on Islam 
as a bulwark against Communism? 
The Manila Treaty has economic 
no doubt, though it 
remains to be seen what such phrases 
as “effective self-help and mutual 
aid” But, without _ basic 
changes in the economies of the 
Asian countries, no amount of for- 
eign assistance will trickle down to 
the seething mass of discontented 
humanity. The example of Kuomin- 


clauses, too, 


mean. 


tang China has, unfortunately, had 
no effect on. Washington. Whether it 
be in Pakistan or elsewhere, America 
is repeating its postwar mistake in 
Western Europe, namely bolstering 
up unpopular regimes and obsolete 
economies with a flood of dollars, 
thus enabling the Communists to 
parade as economic emancipators. 

Without gauging the mood of 
Asia, it is risky to evolve policies for 
the region. It is easy for politicians 
and publicists to condemn or ridicule 
what is called Asian neutralism. But 
behind this neutralism is Asia’s de- 
sire to live its life, not to be wiped 
off the map in an atomic holocaust. 
Yet, the democracies shun this as- 
piration as if it were sinful and let 
the Communists cash in on it with 
their false slogans. 

Some time ago, Senator Knowland 
declared that India and Nehru did 
not represent the whole of Asia. 
Though Nehru’s 
weakness, many of us in this country 
have no illusions of Asian leadership. 
But the fact that of the five Colombo 
Powers only Pakistan was present at 
Manila—that, too, not out of an 
innate love for democracy and free- 
dom—reveals how widely shared are 
India’s fears about SEATO. 

Even Ceylon, which does not be- 
lieve in coexistence with Communism, 
has chosen to keep aloof from it. 
Burma, which has first-hand exper- 


megalomania is 


ience of Communist insurrectionary 
tactics and has all along been trying 
to forge an Asian bloc to stem the 
tide of Communism, is as hostile to 
SEATO as Nehru. 

It is true that Nehru has steadily 
opposed the idea of an Asian bloc, 
including India, Burma and Indone- 
sia to start with, for the common 
defense and progress of the region. 
Thanks to him, the recent Colombo 
Conference of five South Asian Prime 
Ministers lost a golden opportunity 
to forge such unity. But circum- 
stances would very soon have forced 
Nehru to change his stand. SEATO, 
however, has sealed the fate of Asian 
solidarity against the Communist 
threat. 
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Ten years after the tragic Warsaw uprising 


By Boris Olshansky 
(with Walter Nelson) 





Boris Olshansky was a Major in the Soviet Army when he 
defected in 1949, During World War II, he served on 
the staff of Marshal Rokossovski’s First Byelorussian 
Front Command, After V-E Day, Mr. Olshansky was an 
inspector at the headquarters of the Soviet Military Ad- 
ministration in Berlin, under Marshal Georgi Zhukov 
and others. This report of the Warsaw uprising is adapt- 
ed from a report originally prepared by the authors for 
Radio Free Europe. (Mr. Olshansky has been a perma- 
nent resident in the United States since 1952.) Walter 
Nelson is a writer working for the Crusade for Freedom. 





ARSHAL Konstantin K. Rokos. 
Mew. turbulent Red Army 
career and brilliant generalship have 
made him a Soviet legend. Now De. 
fense Minister of Communist Poland. 
he is at the same time one of the 
most fascinating and most enig- 
matic personalities in the Soviet bloc. 
Imprisoned during Stalin’s purge of 
the Army, he came back to become 
one of the outstanding heroes of the 
war against Hitler. He reigns today 
in the same Warsaw at whose gates 
ten years ago his army paused while 
the Nazis destroyed the Polish under. 
ground. 

In the summer of 1946, while | 
was stationed in Berlin with the Soviet 
Military Administration, I got 
know well a former friend and col 
league of the Marshal. P. had been a 
Lieutenant Colonel ever since the 
Tukhachevsky affair, in which he wa 
implicated together with Rokossovski. 
Released and returned to duty in 
grade, he had never been promoted 
in all the years that followed. 

There are several versions of how 
Rokossovski, jailed by Stalin in the 
1937 purges, re-established himself in 
favor with the Kremlin. According to 
one version, said P., Rokossovski 
wrote to Stalin right after the Nai 
invasion, begging Stalin for the com 
mand of a military unit, even if it 
were only a battalion. According \ 
another version, General (now Mar 
shal) Georgi Zhukov interceded with 
Stalin on Rokossovski’s behalf, vouch 
ing for the latter’s zeal and loyalty 

In any case, Rokossovski was I 
stored to duty. But first, Lt. Col. P 
states, Stalin had to test Rokossovsti 
The general was parachuted into com 
mand of scattered and beaten Sovit 
units surrounded by German force 
Though suffering severe losses, he # 
up his own division from these '# 
tered troops and broke through the 
Nazi lines. The exploit led to 4 pr 
motion and decoration. 

But. once in favor, just how te 
voted was he to his former jailer 
His troops—among whom I was 
—knew of his imprisonment. He 
personally had not forgotten the 
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of Soviet penal existence. 
id many of his fellow-officers, high 
ai low, among them Lt. Col. P., 
igi also known the Red terror well. 
The true feelings of Rokossovski, 
» well as other Soviet soldiers, 
dowed themselves in times of crisis. 
The 1944 Warsaw uprising was such 
serisis, 1 was there and saw the effect 


gf Stalin’s betrayal of the insurrec- 


ton. 

The Germans had prepared for a 
mid evacuation of Warsaw, expect- 
ig the promised Soviet assault. Or- 
js to Soviet units—the author’s 
induded—had already gone out. We 
were to cross the Vistula and enter 
Vasaw on August 1. The troops 
vere eager to roll and, reaching the 
front echelons, I almost 
mending stream of military traffic 


noted an 


fowing toward the Polish capital. 
(karly, an offensive was in the 
making. Then, suddenly, we received 
anders to retreat to the Seldze-Minsk- 
Mazovetzki districts. to abandon all 
present plans to assault Warsaw. 

Officers I met along the way told 
me that they were shocked—that they 
could not understand the new orders. 
All of us knew that a bridgehead had 
tlready been successfully secured on 
the Western side of the Vistula, but 
now we learned that it was not to be 
expanded. Additional orders came: 
‘Main troop formations to stay on 
the East side of the Vistula River.” 

It was at this time that the troops 
first learned of the widespread revolt 
of the Warsaw The news 
spread fast; soon everyone talked of 
the revolt of the Poles under Bor- 
Komorowski. Soviet officers and sol- 
dies, beginning to grumble and 
mutter, asked their political officers 
why no help was being offered to the 
msurgents and why the Red Army 
Was not seizing advantage of this ex- 
cellent 6pportunity to attack. 

© answer we received was non- 

“nse and all knew it. The propagan- 
diss said: “Bor-Komorowski turned 
against the Germans without an 
agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” “Secondly.” they added. “the 
Uprising is just a provocation calcu- 


Poles. 
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lated to trap the Red Army. Bor- 
Komorowski is in league with the 
Hitlerites.” 

The spokesman of the political 
command of the front, Major Gen- 
eral Telegin, declared at a special 
meeting of combat and staff officers: 
“The Polish London Government is 
in secret agreement with Hitler. They 
intend to conclude a separate peace 
treaty with him, aided and abetted by 
Churchill and the British Govern- 
ment. The uprising in Warsaw is 
merely meant to deceive the eye.” 

At this time, I had an opportunity 
to converse with a prewar friend, a 
certain Lt. Col. L., who at that time 
was deputy chief of operations for 
Rokossovski’s front. This officer con- 
firmed my suspicions, stating that po- 
litical rather than military reasons 
prompted the order to halt. In a 
unique position to know the true 
plans, he stated flatly that “the orig- 
inal plan to cross the river and enter 
Warsaw was fully realizable in the 
light of the Army’s favorably de- 
veloping offensive.” L. further stated 
that the new orders to halt had also 
cut off fuel front-line tank 
units, lest they attack on their own, 
ignoring the order to stop. The re- 
sult of this cut was that many Soviet 
armored units were left at the mercy 
of the Germans, with only the latter’s 
weakness saving them from total de- 
struction. 

The fear that the troops might ad- 
vance on their own was not unrealis- 


from 


tic. Grumbling was widespread. 
Officers and troops were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of assisting Bor- 
Komorowski. The dissatisfaction was 
accentuated by the fact that many 
officers, especially those in such posi- 
tions as Colonel L.’s, had known a 
week before that plans for the War- 
saw uprising had been formulated 
with General Bor- 
Komorowski. Originally, Colonel L. 
told me, Marshal Rokossovski had in- 


formed him 


in consultation 


that “we would enter 
Warsaw on August 1, simultaneously 
with the start of an uprising planned 
by the inhabitants of that town.” 
Colonel L. told me that an order was 


received on July 29 which counter- 
manded all offensive plans. 
Rokossovski’s aide-de-camp, Cap- 
tain M., with whom I discussed the 
tragic events after the war, reported 
to me that Rokossovski originally 
got the order on Stalin’s direct wire 
—“leave the Warsaw people to their 
own fate”—though the uprising had 
previously been agreed upon by the 
Soviet Government. A little later the 
order came in writing: “Stop the of- 
fensive!” The original copy was in 
Rokossovski’s possession 
and carried a notation made by 
Stalin himself. The note stated 
bluntly: “Let the Poles feel their de- 
pendence on the actions of our 
army!” 
Rokossovski, said Captain M., was 
in no position to disobey. A very re- 
served man who has learned to con- 
ceal his true thoughts and feelings, 
the Marshal nevertheless was nervous 
and irritable when he received the 
Stalin order and, said his aide, “was 
upset and flabbergasted” after he had 
first read it. Later on, he never liked 
to talk of the Warsaw affair and 
once, asked about it directly, merely 


personal 


said: “It was not advantageous for 
us to hurry on to Warsaw.” 

Throughout this period of quiet, 
the Germans ceased bombarding 
Soviet positions in the vicinity, and 
Soviet artillery, which might have 
aided the insurgents a little, also 
stopped firing at the Germans. A 
kind of “silent armistice” between 
two totalitarian regimes took place. 
The feeling of shame in the hearts of 
Soviet military men was very great 
in those days and I often heard them 
outspoken in their criticism of the 
Stalin regime. 

Polish Defense Minister Rokossov- 
ski now has had ample time to review 
the rubble which Stalin’s order 
helped create. Stalin is dead. Rokos- 
sovski’s true feelings are still a sub- 
ject of fascination. One thing I know 
from personal experience. Those Sov- 
iet soldiers and officers who saw 
what I saw in Warsaw in 1944 have 
not forgotten. Their usefulness to the 
Kremlin is most questionable. 





By Alberto F. Camas 


REPORT FROM 
COSTA RICA 


SAN JOSE 
ARLY LAST WEEK, Costa Rican 
President José Figueres signed an 
Act of Congress creating an “/n- 
stituto de Vivienda y Urbanizacién” 
(rough 
City Planning Corporation) , his basic 
pledge in the 1953 election. 


translation: Housing and 


The ceremony dramatized the of- 
ficial mood after more than three 
months of diplomatic guerrilla war- 
fare with neighboring Nicaragua. At 
about the same time, Foreign Min- 
ister Mario A. Esquivel announced 
that the Nicaraguan dossier should 
now be closed. 

Tension between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua is nothing new. Costa 
Ricans point to similar difficulties as 
far back as 1858 and 1898, when 
the two countries were on the verge 
of war over attempted revolutions 
against Nicaraguan dictators by ex- 
iles living in Costa Rica. This time, 
as before, Nicaraguan dictator 
Somoza charged the Costa Ricans 
with aiding and abetting a plot. 

The roots of the recent crisis can 
be traced to the early Forties, when 
President Calderoén of Costa Rica—a 
conservative who found it expedient 
to collaborate with the Communists 
—made a friendly visit to Somoza. 
As a result, a highly productive 
cattle business was established by 
the two Presidents; and, when Cal- 
derén decided to rig the 1944 Presi- 
dential elections in favor of his crony 
Teodoro Picado, Somoza was more 
than willing to help with “voters” 





ALBERTO F. Canas is a noted Costa 
Rican journalist. On November 1, 
he will head his country’s delega- 
tion to the UN General Assembly. 
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on the understanding that Picado 
would keep his customs agents’ eyes 
closed to the cattle dealings. 

In 1948, Picado tried to rig an 
election in favor of Calderon. In- 
stead, a popular revolt broke out 
under José Figueres, who, in a 40- 
day civil war, sent both Picado and 
Calderén into exile in Nicaragua— 
but not before Somoza had sent 
troops to help their faltering regime. 

Calderén and Picado continued 
their plotting in Nicaragua; and, 
in December 1948, they staged an in- 
vasion. Costa Rica went before the 
Organization of American States and 
halted it, but an OAS fact-finding 
committee, while reporting that 
Nicaragua had helped the invasion 
of Costa Rica, also rapped Costa Rica 
for harboring Nicaraguan exiles. 

Last April, 25 Nicaraguans crossed 
the border from Costa Rica to join 
a revolution against Somoza. The 
latter immediately announced that 
the Costa Rican Government, which 
was “a nest of Communists,” was the 
real author of the plot. Shortly 
after, the Costa Rican Foreign Min- 
istry received a Nicaraguan note 
demanding (1) removal of the Vice 
Minister of Public Security, the Chief 
Military Attaché to President Fig- 
ueres and the National Chief of 
Police as parties to the plot; (2) ex- 
pulsion from Costa Rica of some 30 
Nicaraguan exiles who were said 
to be friends of the plotters, and (3) 
expulsion of Romulo Betancourt, ex- 
iled former President of Venezuela. 

The Costa Rican Government im- 
mediately asked the courts to investi- 
gate whether the Costa Rican officials 
and foreign refugees were involved 
in the plot. The finding was that, as 


far as the officials were concerned, 
the Nicaraguan charges were faly. 
Some of the refugees were pro. 
nounced guilty and promptly expelled 
from Costa Rica. As for Betancourt, 
he had applied for a U.S. visa long 
before and now left the country {o; 
Puerto Rico of his own accord 
This temporarily eased the tension, 

Then, at the end of July, a gang 
of 20, calling themselves the “N,. 
tional Anti-Communist Army,” 
saulted a bank in northern Cos 
Rica and received asylum in Nica. 
ragua. The pursuing patrols captured 
a notorious bandit named Mojica 
Nicaragua thereupon claimed tha 
he had been seized on Nicaraguan 
territory and dispatched a note of 
protest. The war of nerves contin. 
ued when Nicaragua moved troops 
toward the Costa Rican border, caus 
ing six U.S. Air Force planes to lx 
sent to Costa Rica in a hum. 
Nicaragua then ordered the San Jua 
River closed to Costa Rican navige- 
tion. 

Costa protests induced 
Nicaragua to remove its troops and 
open the river again. But when Sd 
vadoran President Oscar Osorio was 


Rican 


appointed mediator, Somoza é 
clared that he would not hear d 
mediation until Costa Rica sent: 
note stating (1) that Romulo Beta- 
court had been expelled from Cosi 
Rica and (2) that Costa Rica woul 
not grant him a visa to return. AY 
tonished Costa Rica replied that st 
could not lie about the Betancout 
trip, which was completely voluntary, 
and that her Constitution preveste! 
her from taking the measures agails 
Betancourt that Nicaragua wanied. 

The mediator called it a day, a 
for two weeks there were no if 
developments. So Costa Ricans * 
turned to their normal pursuits, & 
Government and the Opposition * 
sumed their running quarrel, 
President Figueres prepared to /* 
the Housing and City Planning Cor 
poration to work. 

Yet, pro-Calderén and pro-Pics# 
people continue to cross the bord 
between Nicaragua and Costa Ria 
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ET's ABOLISH Europe, the man said; we’ve had noth- 
Ling but trouble from them. Here we've given them 
billions of dollars and still they act so high and mighty. 
Every time we make a big decision, they horn in and 
goil itt When the Korean War was on, they stopped us 
from bombing China. Why, if the Russians had been stupid 
enough to start World War III just because we unleashed 
Chiang and bombed Manchuria, they would have de- 
vrved every atom bomb we could drop on them. Any- 
how, on account of Attlee and that bunch, we had to make 
the truce—but we brought the boys home, didn’t we? 

Ever since then, those Europeans have been pesky. You 
lake those French; they’re the worst of the lot. Seven 
years they fight in Indo-China and then they chicken 
out; how about that! They wanted us to take over that 
war, but we told them: No sirree. we'll back you to the 
hilt, but no American boys! The British helped ruin 
wthere; if they had only signed that SEATO pact when 
Foster Dulles told them to, before Chou En-lai and that 
bunch came around! If we’d had that pact, things would 
be different. 

Look what they’re doing now! Here we had this EDC 
il set two years ago and now we have nothing. Well, 
uot exactly—our fellows say EDC isn’t dead yet and the 
Europeans could still put it across if any of them wanted 
it, Anyhow, this Mendés-France goes to Brussels with a 
hatful of tricks and says he’ll get EDC through if we fix 
to suit the French. Well, our man Bruce was there 
ind he made sure nobody was buying that; after all, we 
iow the majority of the French really want EDC, no 
matter what those politicians say. Pinay and Laniel, they 
vere good fellows; they couldn’t do much about EDC, 
bt they were for it—you could trust fellows like that. 
This Mendés, all he ever talks about is reviving France. 
‘0 he throws EDC into their Congress and lets them kill 
it Then he acts as if Europe can live without it, and 
setybody in France just smiles. Well, Senator Wiley 
sure told them off! 

And that Eden! We were all set to give France the 
ep freeze (after all, Franco’s with us now), and Eden 
6s running around trying to pull the French and Ger- 
mans together again. Imagine that: After the way the 
tench wrecked everything, Eden is still trying to save 

- Say, that Adenauer really worried us; why, if 

‘tet Dulles hadn’t gone over there to stiffen up his 

‘Pine, he would have fallen right in with Eden and 
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A modest proposal 


Let's Abolish Europe 


By Anatole Shub 








Mendés. Guess that Schleswig-Holstein thing gave old 
Adenauer the jitters. The East German refugees there— 
why are they so hot to unify Germany? There are lots 
more important things than that. 

Those Europeans are all alike. We really wanted to 
give the Italians Trieste, and now they don’t understand 
why we just can’t. Don’t they know Tito’s on our side 
now? No—all those Italians keep saying is “You prom- 
ised, you promised.” Even the Swiss are unreliable. Just 
because we raised the tariff on their watches, they get 
hot under the collar. After all, we’ve got to do some busi- 
ness, too. And don’t we send over all those tourists with 
American dollars? You’d think they’d appreciate it, but 
no, they’re just like the rest of them. All they talk is 
that “economic and social” stuff; shucks, we’re making 
sacrifices too—look at all the trouble we’re having bal- 
ancing the budget. 

That’s why I say we’ve just got to abolish Europe. 
Come to think of it, though, those Asians aren’t much 
better. Nehru—any time you ask him to do anything, he’s 
got his own ideas. He thinks just because he’s got a 
democracy running for 400 million people, we ought to 
kowtow to him. Well, we’ve really shown him! And those 
Koreans and Chinese Nationalists—all they do is scream 
about liberating their countrymen. The Japanese are 
even worse. Two years we're trying to get them to rearm, 
and they won’t do it. This fellow Yoshida is for us, and 
the whole country is at his throat just because of a little 
corruption. They better lay off that corruption talk— 
that’s the way we lost China. And showing those Hiro- 
shima movies all over the place—what nerve! 

See what I mean? You can have all that talk about 
“cooperation between equals” and “mutual comprom- 
ises.” We know all about that one. We’ve accepted lots 
of their compromises before. But what can you do when 
people just don’t know what’s good for them? How can 
you fight Communism when we're the only ones who 
know anything about it? Now they’re all talking about 
coexistence; they say we've got nothing real to offer be- 
sides war. "Course we don’t want war, but we’re not 
having any of that coexistence either—that’s Communist 
talk. What do they mean, alternatives? What’s wrong 
with the way things. have been going up to now? Why, 
the country’s never been so prosperous. Try and tell it to 
those Europeans and Asians, though; it’s useless. Maybe 
we ought to abolish people. 





in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little 

hand ... for now begins a little heart’s 
journey into prayer... the guide 

is Dad, the goal is a security not even 
he can provide. 

But the pattern is security, and 
it is Dad’s privilege to supply his part 
of it for the little hearts in his care. 

In this binding, enclosing love life 
finds its finest answer. 

The security of our homes is our 
worthiest goal. And providing it is a 
privilege unique in a country like ours, 
where each of us is free to choose 
his way. 

And, think: The security that begins 
in your home, joined to that of other 
homes, builds the strength of America. 





Saving for security is easy! Here’s a 
savings system that really works—the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save. 
That money will be set aside for you 
before you even draw your pay. And 
invested in Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

U.S. Series “E’’ Savings Bonds 
earn interest at an average of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when 
held to maturity! And they can go on 
earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
you back 80% more than you put in! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? Or 
join the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. 


The Lt S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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Ben Hecht Sounds Off 


A Child of the Century. 
By Ben Hecht. 
Simon and Schuster. 654 pp. $5.00. 


THE AUTHOR of this autobiography 
is not really peculiar to this century. 
His kind has appeared in every cen- 
tury and most likely will continue to 
appear to the end of time. We have 
always had perpetually adolescent 
young men who are in a perpetual 
hurry, who have quick answers for 
the most abstruse problems of human 
relations. who somehow vulgarize 
whatever beautiful concept they em- 
brace, who don’t know the difference 
between a state of hysterical impati- 
ence and genuine emotion, who prac- 
tice name-calling in place of logical 
reasoning. who prefer the loud and 
the startling in the arts to the quiet 
and the tender. who are more at 
home in the bar-rooms of the world 
than in its libraries and living rooms. 

Whatever else Ben Hecht doesn’t 
know, he seems to know himself very 
well. He says that daily journalism 
as it was practiced in the rough-and- 
tumble newspaper world of Chicago 
forty years ago “fitted me as water 
fits a fish. It was a world that offered 
no discipline, that demanded no al- 
teration in me. It bade me go out 
and look at life, devour it, enjoy it, 
report it. There were no responsibili- 
ties beyond enthusiasm.” The reveal- 
ing phrase is the last: “no respon- 
sibilities beyond enthusiasm.” Ben 
Hecht is a Niagara Falls of enthu- 
siasms, and he seems to have almost 
no conception of moral, emotional or 
intellectual responsibility. 

Hecht rubbed shoulders with emi- 
in his time— 
Sherman Duffy, Henry Justin Smith. 
Keith Starrett, 
Ashton Stevens—and he writes about 


nent newspapermen 
Vincent 


Preston. 


them con amore and probably gets 


24 


Reviewed by Charles Angof 


4uthor of “Journey to the Dawn” 
and “In the Morning Light” 


them down on paper fully. But he 
comes a cropper when he attempts to 
say something truly revealing about 
more complicated men like Sherwood 
Anderson, Theodore Dreiser and 
Carl Sandburg. They slip through his 
fingers. for Hecht, always on the 


gallop for the “scintillating” phrase 
and the “brilliant” epigram, hasn't 
the patience to appreciate the tender- 
ness and the tears of living in such 
artists. 

With age. Hecht has turned phil- 
osopher and _ historian. Alas, his 
lucubrations make embarrassing read- 
ing. | quote some of his pensees: 

“Democracy offers a fairly good 
meal ticket to the politician.” 

“Youth is our brief sanity. It is 
our fleeting performance as individ: 
uals. The rest. for most of us, is 
suicide.” 

“The decency and sanity of the 
human race is a small mask.” 

As every newspaper reader knows, 
Hecht devoted some eight years to 
the cause of displaced Jews and a 
Israel. He had bitter struggles with 
American Zionists and also with Dr. 
Weizmann and_ Ben-Gurion. He 
couldn’t understand why they didn! 
take to his simple solution for the 
complex Arab-Jewish problem, which 
was to have the Jews kill as many 
Arabs and British soldiers as po%* 
sible. He urged the Jewish people 
“let go with your guns and bombs 
at the British betrayers and invader 
of your homeland.” 

Because Dr. Weizmann didn't agr 
with Hecht, he was “a traitor,” a0 
because Ben-Gurion thought thal 
such shocking advice was hurting the 
Jewish 


cause all over the we 
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Hecht sneered at his “comic hair- 
at, whose white hair looked always 
ike a chicken with its wings spread.” 
And because President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt didn’t move fast enough to 
help the Jews—fast enough, that is, 
for Ben Hecht—he “did not like 
Jews” and “he looked now a little 
too red with Jewish blood for my 
further hosannas.” 


Whom, then, has Ben Hecht found 
worthy of his constant love and ad- 
miration? Quite a number of people, 
as a matter of fact—Gene Fowler, 
Fanny Brice, Charles MacArthur, 
Billy Rose (“a new sort of dream- 
er”), H. L. Mencken (“No single 
American mind has influenced ex- 
istence in the Republic as much as 
did his”). But apparently the man 


for whom he has the deepest and 


warmest respect is Westbrook Pegler. 
Hecht says of him: 

“Pegler’s small cheering section is 
shy of people I admire. But when he 
finishes his stint in the land and the 
editorial shears take him over, he 
will emerge as one of the brightest 
of the prose lighthouses in a time 
darkened by the pall of government.” 





Dos Passos Bitter Again 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 
English Department, University of Louisville: 
author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


Most Likely to Succeed. 
By John Dos Passos. ; 
Prentice-Hall. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Most Likely to Succeed centers 
about Jed Morris—who was, accord- 
ing to his classmates. Jed does write 
some plays that stay on Broadway 
a while, joins up with the Commu- 
nists, gets to Hollywood, 
money, sleeps with many women. In 
the words of the dustjacket. Mr. Dos 
Passos’s twelfth novel is “the story 
of an incomplete man . . . warped 
by his own selfishness,” a book that 
“probes the factors that have turned 
many ‘Jeds’ into misguided, destruc- 
tive citizens who seek to change a 
way of life that benefits them.” 

No doubt; and Mr. Dos Passos’s 
distinguished career leads one to ex- 
pect a good novel on this theme, par- 
ticularly since he seemed in Chosen 
Country to have rid himself of the 
anger about almost everything that 
made District of Columbia a less sat- 
isfactory novel than USA. But this 
too generalized anger rises to almost 
insane proportions in Most Likely to 
Succeed. Excepting Eli and Jed’s 
father, neither one of whom seems 
more than a caricature of “good- 
ness,” all of the characters seem to 
have been conceived to support a be- 
lief that Communists have always 
been exemplars of original sin. 

As a consequence of Mr. Dos Pas- 
$$ unwillingness to make his 
People human beings, the writing 
sounds more like something beaten 
out of True Confessions than some- 


makes 
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thing written by one of America’s 
most honorable and honored novel- 
ists. In the early part of the book, 
Jed, who has just slept with a rich 
girl, thinks: “That was his favorite 
role . . . the slum child who wins the 
golden girl. He lay with his eyes 
closed. ‘When I love ’em they stay 
loved.’” Later, there is this pretty 
characteristic bit of dialogue: 

“*Preposterous, said Jed. ‘Sam, 
that rising attorney, he can’t be a 
Commie; he’s too prosperous.’ 

“ ‘Maybe that’s why.’ Eli hissed 
into his ear. ‘Jed, you’re a babe in 
the woods. 

Remembering the authenticity of 
Mary French and Ben Compton in 
USA, of some of the left-wingers in 
District of Columbia, these passages 
and many like them do seem prepos- 
terous. It is as if Mr. Dos Passos, 
who knows, were being given lessons 
by Senator McCarthy, who doesn’t. 

Most Likely to Succeed does have 


999 


some value as social history. There 
were, are and perhaps always will be 
“Jeds.” There were Communist cells 
that dominated the left-wing theater, 
that penetrated Hollywood studios. 
There were Sam Fausts who prayed 
for the revolution that would not 
benefit them, Elis who wouldn’t be 
taken into the party and had a con- 
sequent rough time. There was silly 
talk about how, come the revolution, 
no children would be born idiots (as 


there is in Mr. Dos Passos’s novel). 
about just how the play, novel, poem 
should be written to accord with the 
gospel of Marx as modified by the 
theological Russians. But Mr. Dos 
Passos, great 
writers,” as the dustjacket rightly 
says, knows better than to present 


“one of America’s 


pictures in black and white rather 
than characters. I am afraid he nearly 
ends up by convincing me that what 
I know was true about the Thirties 
wasn't. 

Worst of all, there is the implica- 
tion that his story is representative. 
As anyone who has read Granville 
Hicks’s Where We Came Out, Alas- 
tair Cooke’s Generation on Trial, or 
the novels of Manés Sperber will 
recognize, Most Likely to Succeed is 
no more representative than the Mc- 
Carthy hearings of what really went 
on in the last two decades among 
Communists. Though I honor Mr. 
Dos Passos and believe that he will 
again become the excellent novelist 
he potentially always is, I hope this 
contribution to anti-Communist hys- 
teria is unlikely to succeed. 
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Lady in the Death Cell 


Yield to the Night. 
By Joan Henry. 
Doubleday. 190 pp. $2.75. 


“YoU SHOULD BE well looked after 
here.” says the lawyer to his client. 
His client happens to be a murderess 
in the condemned cell. Miss Henry, 
author of Women in Prison, writes 
of the last three weeks of an English- 
woman convicted of murder in a 
clear prose, informed with observa- 
tion of prison life that is obviously 
authentic. (She herself served a term 
British 


vision of the condemned,woman, the 


in a prison.) The super- 
invasion of her privacy, the care 
taken to keep her healthy for “the 
drop.” this information is fed into 


the story in a sharp and convincing 


Reviewed by Geoffrey W agner 
Author, “The Venables,” 


“The Passionate Land” 


way. The prison scenes are much 
better than the thought-streams by 
means of which we flashback to the 
reasons for the murder. 

The novel is aimed at capital pun- 
ishment, but it is not a thesis book. 
It does not explore the arguments 
nearly as well as does a recent movie, 
Charles Spaak’s Nous Sommes Tous 
des Assassins. Miss Henry’s appeal is 
purely emotional; she assails the 
method of capital punishment. not 
its social background. Certainly Yield 
to the Night suggests some very sorry 
details in this method indeed—the 
wardresses 


possibility of Lesbian 
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guarding a woman in her last hours 
on earth is a particularly ugly one—~ 
but the “heroine” has the dice loaded 
on her behalf. She is guilty of , 
crime passionel, of course, partly the 
cruel upbringing. The 
ethics of her conviction concern Miss 


result of 


Henry much less than the main plea, 
against the conditions in the cop. 
demned cell. 

Yet if we grant the need for capital 
punishment, it is hard to see any 
way around certain aspects of the 
method involved. The long period of 
waiting, which may cause such suffer. 
ing to the victim, also allows him 
(or her) the possibility of petition 
or reprieve. Again, in some Home 
Office memoranda Miss Henry quotes 
(with obvious horror), we learn that 
the hangman is to watch the prisoner 
at exercise and calculate his physique, 
in order to know the length for “the 
drop.” But if the prisoner does not 
see him—and the executioner is sup. 
posed to spy unobserved—the inter- 
ests of clemency are being served, a 
least in a relative sense. 

Yes, a miserable business it mus 
be, “the nine o’clock walk,” and Mis 
Henry’s contention is that it is made 
far more miserable than need be by 
the general abnormality of the prix 
oner’s surroundings, those of a mer: 
tal ward really, in the last thre 
weeks. But she chooses to deal with 
an extremely sensitive woman. The 
last actions and words of the late 
sadist-murderer, Neville Heath, wh 
committed unspeakable atrocities 
some of his female victims, can k 
read in the Notable British Trial 
volume dealing with his case; the 
are extraordinarily similar to thot 
of Popeye on the gallows in Sanctw 
ary. Unpleasant as Heath’s last me 
ments may have been, they were 00! 
a fraction as horrible as those of o™ 
of his several victims. Dame Edit 
Sitwell calls Miss Henry’s novel * 
service to humanity,” and, as anothet 
contribution to this whole vet 
problem, it is indeed well worth reat 
ing. It is inevitably a touching book 
it is not an argument against capi 
punishment. 
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Poetess of Haunted Joy 


Reviewed by Michel Farrar 


Assistant Editor, 
Hermitage House 


Collected Poems. 
by Charlotte Mew. 
Yaemillan. 80 pp. $2.50. 


Wuen Charlotte Mew died, a sui- 
cide, at 60 in 1929, she had published 
me thin book of poems, a pamphlet- 
ized volume which immediately es- 
ublished her singularity and dis- 
tinction. Known to a select circle of 
pets and to a few discriminating 
raders, this reticent Englishwoman 
yon the enduring admiration of 
Thomas Hardy, who deemed her the 
best woman poet of her time. 

Dogged by poverty, harrowed by 
harsh circumstances and plagued by 
fear of the insanity prevalent in her 
family, Charlotte Mew found refuge 
in the life of a virtual recluse. But 
her withdrawn neither 
blunted her sensibilities nor atrophied 


existence 
her sympathy for human values. 
Happily, some of the hardships of 
her declining years were mitigated by 
the Civil List Pension which she was 
awarded in 1922 through the spon- 
srship of Thomas Hardy, John 
Masefield and Walter de la Mare. 
Fastidious and sparse, Miss Mew’s 
collected work comprises only sixty 
yrieal and lyrico-dramatic pieces 
haunting in their musical evocations. 
Miss Mew ill-starred 
love affair, of spiritual struggle, of 
the seasonal changes and beauties of 
the English countryside, of northern 
France and her memories of Paris. 
There are swiftly-etched portraits of 
thildren, of halfwits, of village od- 
dities, a poignant sketch of a pub- 


wrote of an 


lic insane asylum, and several poems 
« the destruction of trees. Dominat- 
ing all is her love for the sea. The 


myriad sea-images take on the sig- 


nificance of a controlling, obsessive, 
Personal symbol. 

Unlike Christina Rossetti, who 
sought comfort in her otherworld- 
linese, Charlotte Mew found release 
I reality and wrung tortured beauty 
out of the tragic here-and-now. 
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Frost’s memorable lines, “Earth’s the 
right place for love/ I don’t know 
where it’s likely to go better,” might 
have served as the epigraph for her 
collected poems, for she underscored 
this theme in more than a handful of 
lyrics: 


“Can I believe there is a heaven- 
lier world than this... ?” 

“Here, not in heavenly hereafters, 
soon, 

I want your smile this very after- 
ROOM. ... 

“I'd rather kneel than over there, 
in open day, 

Where Christ is hanging, rather 
pray 

To something more like my own 
clay, 

Not too divine... .” 

“If there were fifty heavens, God 
could not give us back the child 
that went or never came.” 


Adept in the art of conciseness. 
Miss Mew was an admirable crafts- 
man, skilfully fusing meter and mat- 
ter and casting her poems in unique 
and fresh 


stanzaic arrangements 


rhyme-schemes. In this sense, she re- 





COMING 
¢ Lewis Mumford’s In the 
Name of Sanity, reviewed by 


Will Herberg. 
e M. R. Masani’s The Com- 


munist Party of India, re- 
viewed by Chester Bowles. 

¢ Adlai E. Stevenson’s Call 
to Greatness and George F. 
Kennan’s Realities of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, reviewed 
by Anatole Shub. 





sembles the inventive George Her- 
bert. Among her many technical ac- 
complishments is her manipulation 
of long, supple lines—lines of un- 
usual length followed by short, stab- 
bing cadences stinging in their elec- 
tric impact. 

In Charlotte Mew’s poems there 
are no self-conscious gestures. Here 
clear insight informs a direct, lucid 
speech. The pathos is genuine, the 
thought always searching and sin- 
cere. Impervious to the literary fads 
of her time—only the influence of 
Hardy is perceptible in her dramatic 
condensations—she forged her poems 
at her own anvil and shaped a 
sharply distinctive idiom. Her lyrics, 
taut, intense and tight-packed, attain 
a high spiritual dignity and quiet no- 
bility. 

One cannot easily forget such mag- 
nificent poems as “The Trees Are 
Down,” the impassioned “On _ the 
Road to the Sea,” the secret-haunted 
“The Moorland Night,” that moving 
monologue “The Farmer’s Bride,” 
the touchingly-tender portrait called 
“Ken,” and such pieces as “Sea 
Love,” “I Have Been Through the 
Gates,” “The Quiet House,” “She 
Was a Sinner,” “To a Child in 
Death,” “Beside the Bed,” and the 
ambitious “Madeleine in Church,” one 
of Miss Mew’s largest and most effec- 
tively rounded dramatic impersona- 
tions. 

In these 
writing and obscurity, it is a pleas- 
ure to encounter a body of poetry so 
scrupulously considered, so clearly 
communicative, and so firmly pro- 
duced. This poet of “haunted joy 
and enchanted pain” is a choice 
spirit and one of the rare ornaments 
of modern English verse. Her work 
is indeed, as Marianne Moore sug- 
gests, “beyond praise.” 


days of overwrought 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Disillusioned Republican Finds 


Some Comfort in Back Number 


In looking over your September 21, 1953 
issue, one cannot help but feel that Washing- 
ton has certainly had a “big sleep,” and that it 
is just as true a headline today as it was then. 

As a lifelong Republican, I did not dream 
it was possible that this political party could 
assault America in the way it has. And the lies 
and innuendos that have been perpetrated for 
cheap politics in the name of “security” or 
what-have-you should make any Christian 
blanch. 

As a convert from the Republicans, I can 
only say that your prediction that we were un- 
dergoing a big sleep (a sleep of conscience, 
dismissing many good civil servants who had 
given selflessly of their time for years) has 
proven to be more than 100 per cent correct. 
Paris A. E. Lyncn 


Questions Chamberlin’s Taste 
In Mendés-France Discussion 


Although I have been following William 
Henry Chamberlin’s writings since his isola- 
tionist days and then some, | was shocked by 
his reference [THE New Leaver, September 20] 
to the Premier of France as “Mendés-Moscow.” 
Even if one agrees with Chamberlin’s views 
(and these there is no point discussing, since 
his Germanophilia is obvious to all), his taste 
is, to say the least, questionable. The resem- 
blance to the rhetoric of that other “anti-Com- 
munist” who talks about “Senator Half-bright” 
and “the All-slop brothers” is saddening to an 
old New Leaver reader. Is this “the ethics of 
controversy”? 


Washington, D. C. E. F. Hetms 


Asks Clarification of Origins 
Of Civil War in Malaya 
I have just read the first of Vernon Bartlett’s 
articles on “The Battle for Malaya” [THe New 
Leaver, August 16]. He makes passing refer- 
ence to the aggressive plan of the Communists, 
but, as in all other British-authorized articles 
on Malaya, one remains in mystery as to how 
the present civil war in the colony developed. 
When | was in Malaya, Indian and Chinese 
labor leaders told me that the civil war came 
after the British authorities took legal measures 
to break the back of Chinese Communist con- 
trol of the labor movement. The various books 
and periodicals | have read dealing with Malaya 
simply say that the Chinese Communists took 

to the hills “during June of 1948.” 
The reason | feel it is important to know 
how the civil war began is that the evidence 


I have seen suggests that the British authorities 
acted first in moving to crush the Communig 
conspiracy. If this is true, it should be know, 
for it would indicate that the British were the 
first to move against Communist aggression jp 
Asia after the war. MacArthur in July 9g 
moved to smash the Communist hold on Jap. 
nese labor, but I believe it was the British who 
moved first. 


Tokyo Ricuarp Deveray 


Says Washington Now Believes 
Soviet Caricature of Itsel{ 


Your editorial, “The Danger of War” [Tu 
New Leaver, September 20], had to be rea 
between the lines to be appreciated. What | 
think you are saying-—and I heartily agree—s 
that the present Washington leadership, civilian 
and military, is fully capable of plunging us 
into World War III in a show of “this is th 
last straw” so-called “moral” indignation. Th 
Europeans realize this only too well. As you 
point out, such situations must be averted by 
clear diplomacy from the outset, and the fiase 
in Indo-China showed how little chance there is 
of the present crew ever doing just that. 

I think what has happened is that Washing 
ton has become hypnotized by Soviet prope 
ganda. Accused day in and day out for nin 
years ef willingness to unleash atomic wi, 
the Pentagon has begun to believe it. Co 
sciously or unconsciously, its “massive retalix 
tion” and other schemes are coming more at 
more to resemble Soviet caricatures. 
Texarkana, Tex. Hucu Meorow 


Doubts Automation Will Make 
Basic Change in Soviet System 


To the extent the prospects continue to loot 
dim that the Soviet system will be overthrow 
by internal revolution or defeated in a olf 
war, it becomes a great temptation to look i 
signs that the regime will of itself evolve towat 
democracy and liberalism. Geoffrey Ashe’s at 
cle on Soviet industry in THe New Leaner ¢ 
August 9 is an example of this sort of wishit 
thinking. He bases his optimism on cera 
technological developments—automation, ope 
tions research and the extensive use of é@ 
tronic computers—in which the U.S. itself 8 
leading the way. He says in effect that these 
require the climate of a liberal social ayn 
for their fullest development and_ utilizalite 
(Did not Marx say somewhat the same thing 
regarding industrialization in general?) 

But it seems more likely that these ina 
tions, at least initially, can worsen the situa® 
of the Soviet working class because thes 
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Tur New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


L/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. oe y] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


‘“"*BRIGADOON" 


In Color and CinemaScope starring 
tad to widen the gap between the privileged aN GENE KELLY - VAN JOHNSON - CYD GHARISSE 
groups in production (managers, engineers, With ELAINE STEWART « BARRY JONES « ALBERT SHARPE 
technicians and Stakhanovites) on the one ee Color by ANSCO * Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
hand and the rank-and-file workers on the Produced by ARTHUR FREED « An M-G-M Picture 

g ti v >, the C ist " 
aher. For a long time to come, the Communis ON STAGE: "AUTUMN ALBUM" —cGale new revue produced 


- ‘ by Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
drawers of water” to fill the slave camps and and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


clonize the remote areas. Automation, while 
it will improve the position of the labor aristoc- 
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were the 
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july 1948 
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ritish who 


hoses will find need for “hewers of wood and 
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be aa pervert almost any development which has Bernard Feinman, Manager of THe Technicolor 
a posibilities for social hetterment. New Leaver Theatrical Department. Starring 
+ What | Bias Angeles CHartes MALLARD Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. True New Humphrey BOGART + Jose FERRER 
agree—is = Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East Van JOHNSON * Fred MacMURRAY 
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rar ! | FOUR ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS! 


ann New Leaver, August 30]. I hope the series is 
HUMPHREY BOGART 




















I just wish to tell you how much I enjoy 


long and continuous, and I hope to see it 


hat. published in book form. 


Washing: 


AUDREY HEPBURN 


Academy Award winner for‘‘Roman Holiday” 


ais How long are you going to keep up that 
it. Cov dreadful series, “Alternatives to the H-Bomb”? 
ye retalis When I subscribed to THe New Leaver last 


more and year, it was because someone told me you WII J TAM. HO] DEN 


people were interested in fighting Communism, : 
Academy Award winner for “Stalag 17” 


Cleveland M GORDINER ° ’ 
et prope: we ibe i Academy Award winner for “The African Queen” 
for nine 


Meprow ind not by namby-pamby methods. Evil must 
be destroyed—that is what all you intellectuals 
fail to realize. 

e Boston James PARNELL 

System 


xe to look In your symposium on “Alternatives to the 
verthrowt Bomb,” Lewis A. Coser writes [THe New 
in a ool LEADER, September 20]: “If the American labor 
» look for movement had the courage, in the interest of 
Ive toware ts own survival, to break with its present 
she’s attr endorsement of State Department foreign policy 
LEADER 0 and instead develop its own independent plan 
of wishiw of action, this could lead in a comparatively Produced and Directed by 

yn certad short period of time to new types of horizontal Paap Remand 

on, opétt ‘ial alignments in the world, to alignments "The Lost Weekend,” “Stalag 17" 
e of de i which would cut through the present frozen 
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. itself 8 vettical national blocs.” 


WALTER HAMPDEN - JOHN WILLIAMS - MARTHA HYER - JOAN VOHS 
that thes If any one thing can be stated with certainty Written for the Sereen by BILLY WILDER, SAMUEL TAYLOR and ERNEST LEHMAN 
; . ‘ From the play by SAMUEL TAYLOR » A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 

jal syste about the American labor movemertt today, it 


utilizatio® that it does not endorse State Department 


ame thing foreign policy. George Meany in two recent NOW PLAYING 


?) ve. one before the New York State 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


taliation” policy, which he said might well be 
replaced by a policy of “massive appeasement.” 
If anything has differed from State Department 
policy, it has been the AFL program on foreign 
affairs outlined by Meany before the Legion 


and at the AFL convention in Los Angeles. 

Walter Reuther and the CIO have repeatedly 
warned against the State Department’s foreign 
rather than 
Joth Walter and Victor Reuther and 


Jacob Potofsky have over and over again been 


volicy as being purely “negative” 
) g 5 


affirmative. 


sharply critical of present foreign policy, both 
as to detail and as to substance. John L. Lewis 
has in the pages of the United Mine Workers 
Journal criticized Administration foreign and 
military policy. 

Within the 
Free Trade Unions, the 
Mine Workers 


social alignments in the world” with other trade- 


Confederation of 
AFL, the CIO and the 
established 


International 


have “horizontal 


union movements. Take a simple issue like 
recognition of Franco Spain, which the Truman 
Administrations have 


and _ Eisenhowe1 sup- 


ported as far as UN and other international 
bodies are concerned; American labor has un- 
compromisingly opposed this policy. And _ if 
any one group can be said to have pressed our 


Government to do something about Soviet forced 


labor, it has been the American trade-union 
movement. If any one group can be said to 
have compelled our Government to recognize 
the vast significance of the East German up- 
rising last June, it was American labor—through 
a cable to President Eisenhower signed by 
Meany and Reuther while they were attending 
the ICFTI 


American labor has a great many answers to 


congress in Stockholm. 


the present dangerous international impasse. 
Endorsing State Department policy is not re- 
garded by American labor as any kind of an 
answer. 


New York City ARNOLD BEIcCHMAN 


‘New Leaders’ of ’20s and 730s 
Meet With Reader’s Approval 


\ few months ago, | went into the basement 
labyrinths of the huge University of Minnesota 
library and located copies of THe New LeapeErR 
going back into the ’20s and °30s. That experi- 
ence raised my estimation of the NL more than 
ever, since you come through that period with a 
cleaner, clearer record of opposing totalitarian- 
ism and abstract ideational systems than any 
other publication whose past I looked into. 
Minneapolis James C. WHITE 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leeder" 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 


WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 


Production) 











“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
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NOW! 


Be 
be 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
cosavne MARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


wos otucne EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL - screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERG 


Rir-” * 
Conditioned 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN - Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


DOORS OPEN 


Bway & 45th St. 


9:45 A.M. 
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Why the Sword of Hope 


is Mightier than Ever... 


IN HIS AGELESS STRUGGLE on a cold Other tens of thousands could have Yes, The Sword of Hope—symbol of 
and hostile planct, man’s most faithful been saved by today’s knowledge, if the American Cancer Society’s struggle 
weapon—sometimes his only one—has _ only they had been treated in time. against a mighty implacable enemy—is 
been Hope; and it has never altogether Why weren’t they treated in time—? stronger and sharper than ever. If it 
failed him. Because of all of us. We haven’t _ isn’t being wielded as powerfully as it 
Even today, in the battle against one worked hard enough at cancer educa- ‘might be, it’s simply because more help 
of our strongest and cruelest enemies tion and service to patients. And we is needed from everyone. Much more! 
cancer—there are splendid indications _ stéll haven’! given enough money for training Won’t you please give really generously, 
that our hope and faith are not mis- physicians, for clinics, and for research. _ this year 
guided ; that the long winter of despair ‘. . . P 
is no longer quite so cold nor quite American Cancer Society 
80 dark. ¢ 
Already, cancer patients are being C: a oe: 
cured—completely cured—who, even Al iCEl GENTLEMEN. 
five years ago, would have been beyond Man’s cruelest Please send me free information on cancer. 
all help. _| Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
enemy to the cancer crusade. 


Tens of thousands are living happily : 
this Springtime—and will live through strike back 
many Springtimes yet to come—be- ’ 

Cause they were saved last year from Y* 
aucer. Give Simply address the envelope: 
CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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The Speakers 
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HERBERT 
MORRISON 


British Labor leader 


GEORGE 
MEANY 


GEORGE MEANY President of the AFL HERBERT MORRISON es 


The Subject ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


George N. Shuster, Toastmaster 


DINNER COMMITTEE: David Dubinsky, Chairman; Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
Sidney Hook, Jacob Potofsky, Walter P. Reuther 


Friday Evening OCTOBER 8, 1954 8:00 o’clock 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


$15 per person (gratuity included) 


In order to secure your reservation, send your check or money order soon @ 


DINNER DEPARTMENT, The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 




















